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Synchronizing of Chain Stations 
Predicted on One Radio Channel) [ycreased Over 




















‘Cotton Estimate 








Full, Says Report Right to Intervene | | 





Treaty Renouncing War Re- 


To Farm Boar 


Report of Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics Holds 
Public Generally Overes- 
timates Storage Capacity 








Mr. Legge Explains 


Stabilization Policy | 





Letter to Mr.- McNary States 
Operations of Farm Board 
Are Designed to Create Nor- 
mal Conditions 








Grain elevators of the Northwest have 
been filled close to the limit of available 
capacity ever since Sept. 1, the Federal 
Farm Board has been informed in the 
preliminary report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, on its investigation of the grain 
elevator and storage situation at termi- 
nal markets. There has been much mis- 
understanding of the real storage situa- 
tion at terminal markets, it was stated. 

The report was made public, Oct. 8, 
by the Farm Board after it had been 
transmitted to Senator McNary, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on. Agri- 
culture, by C. C. Teague, member of 
the Board, who asked permission on be- 
half of the Board that the report be in- 
serted in the Congressional Record. This 
was requested, it was explained, as a re- 
sult of questioning on “elevator capac- 
ity” during the Committee’s hearings on 
nominations to the Farm Board. 


' 
| 
Visible Supply of Wheat 

The position taken by the Federal | 
Farm Board on the question of stab- 
ilization is not very clearly expressed in 
the record of the hearings on the nom- 
inations of the members of the Board | 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, Alexander Legge, 
Chairman of the Board, points out in a 
letter to Senator Charles L. McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, under date of Oct. 8. 

Position is taken by the Board, accord- 
* to the letter, that stabilization is di- 
vided into two distinct. classes, the first 
of which, normal stabilization, is ifivolved 
in everything the Board is doirg; and 
the second of which, emergency stabiliza- 
tion, would be effected by the advance- 
ment of loans by the Board, any losses 
incurred in such action being borne by 
the revolving fund authorized in the ag- 
ricultural marketing law. 

Mr. Legge’s letter follows in full text: 

“In reading the transcript of the testi- 
mony given before your Committee by 
several members of this Board, it occurs 
to me thatthe position of thé Board 
on the subject of stabilization is not 
very clearly expressed, at least the ques- 
tions and answers on this subject are 
so disconnected that it would seem diffi- 
cult for anyone reading the record to 
get a clear idea of this subject. 

“The process of stabilization, as we 
see it, divides itself into two rather 
distinct classes. The first class is what 
might be called normal operations, in- 
volved in almost everything the Board 
is doing. Every measure taken to in- 
crease the effectiveness of cooperative 
organizations in any commodity, or im; 
prove their financial position, to cen- 
tralize or correlate their activities so 
as to make their operations more effec- 
tive, is in itself a process of stabilization. 
It is our hope that as time goes on this 
activity will in most cases prove to be 
all that is needed, the result, of course, 
depending on how successful we are in 
working out large, well-managed or- 
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garded as ‘Starting Point’ 
In Negotiations 





The United States and Great Britain 
have no controversies between them to be 
settled it was declared, Oct. 8, by Presi- 
dent Hoover in a statement commenting 
upon conversations between him and the 
British premier, Ramsay MacDonald. 

Similar views were set forth in the 
invitation from the British government 
to the United States to participate in a 
five-power naval conference to be held 


at London in the third week of January, 
1930. 

The invitation was made public Oct. 
8 by the Department of State, following 
its receipt Oct. 7. Identic notes were sent 
to the governments of Japan, France 
and Italy. 

“There is no point outstanding of such 
serious importance as to prevent an 
agreement” between the United States 


and Great Britain as to naval disarma- ; 


ment, it was stated in. the invitation. 
(The full text of the invitation will be 
found on page 3.) 

The note set forth four principles on 
which “provisional and informal” agree- 
ment has been reached between the 
United States and Great Britain as a re- 
sult “of conversations between Premier 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and Ambassador 
Charles G. Dawes. They are: 

1.—The Kellogg-Briand peace pact is 
to Be regarded as the “starting point” 
of agreement. 

2.—The principle of parity has been 
agreed upon in each of the several cate- 
gories, such parity to be reached by 
Dec. 31, 1986. 

3.—Reconsideration of the battleship 
replacement progrfms provided in the 
Washington treaty of 1922, with a view 
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Valuation Is Placed 
.On Rock Island Road 


Properties Are Valued at 
$251,909,983 for Rate 
Making Purposes 











The final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Railway Company as of June 30, 1915, | 


was found to be $251,909,983, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission  an- 
nounced on Oct. 8. The property of the 
carrier owned but not used was valued 
at $236,435 and that used but not owned 
at $70,319,512. 


The cost of reproduction new of the! 


property “other than land owned and 
used by the Rock Island was found to 
be $254,714,878, and less depreciation 
this cost is fixed at $200,313,399. The 


present value of land and rights owned | 


and used was fixed at $36,678,677.79. 
On the date of valuation, the opinion 
of the Commission states, the carrier 
had. outstanding a total par value of 
$307,637,422.50 in stocks and long term 


debt, of which $74,359,722.50 represents | 
capital stock, $122,800 stock liability for ; 
$231,633,000 funded debt, | 


conversion, 
$1,494,000 receivers’ certificates, and 
$27,900 nonnegotiable debt to affiliated 
companies. 
The full text of the final value section 
of the Commission’s report follows: 
We have discussed in earlier reports 
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Fatal Mishaps in 
Reduced by 19 


Injury Rate Also Declined 


For Year, Bureau of 
Mines Finds 











The fatality rate in the metal mining 
industry was reduced by 19 per cent dur- 
ing 1928, compared with figures for the 


preceding year, and the injury rate de- 
clined 7 per cent, the Byreau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, announced 
Oct, 8. 

During 1928, 273 men were killed. and 
22,483 injured in the metal and nonmet- 
talic mines of the country, it was stated, 

Figures compiled by the Bureau show 
that 113,866.men were employed in the 
metal mining industry in 1928. This 
number is 5,833 less than the total, it 
was stated, 

i The Bureau’s summary follows in full 
ext: 

The highest fatality rate, 3.03 per 
thousand 300-day workers, was in the 
copper mining industry, in which 30,561 
men were employed by 213 operators. In 
the gold and miscellaneous metal in- 
dustries 31,622 men were employed by 
2,196 operators, the fatality and injury 
rates being 2.60 and 268.72, respectively. 
In the iron mining industry 29,145 men 
were employed by 99 operators, the fa- 
tality and injury rates being 2.16 and 
98.13. In the lead and zine mining in- 
dustries of the Mississippi Valley, 10,- 
334 men were employed by 85 operators, 
with fatality and injury rates of 1.62 
and 295.65. In the nonmetallic mineral 
industries, 12,204 men were ‘employed 
by 249 operators, the fatality and injury 
rates being 2.18 and 168.60. 

Of the total number . of 





workers, 
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Metal Mines 


Per Cent in 1928) 


Vehicles Subject 
To Federal Tests 


Departments Offered Help 
In Buying Motor Cars 
(THE Bureau of Standards, De- 

partment of Commerce, is as- 
sisting the Post Office Department 
in fhe purchase of reliable motor 
car equipment and is in a position, 
through its automotive power plant 
section, to assist other Government 


Departments, it was announced 
Oct. 8. 


Motor trucks are purchased on 
a competitive basis, and it is of the 
utmost importance that the Gov- 
ernment pays fair prices for equip- 
ment which meets Federal specifi- 
cations, it was stated. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

Recently the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has made service tests of sam- 
ple vehicles which are to be sup- 
plied to the Pest Office Department 
on contract by the successful bid- 
der. The latest test of this kind 
was conducted with a truck of 6 
tens capacity, and consisted of a 
test of the stopping and holding 
power of the brakes, the cooling 
capacity of the radiator when 
climbing a steep grade, the safe 
speed of the engine and the op- 
erating characteristics of the ve- 
hicle. Inspections were also made 
to determine whether the mechan- 
ical features of the truck met spec- 
ifications. 







































British Planning 
Visual Broadcast 





Brussels Station Also to 
Transmit Photos 





' 


"TELEVISION broadcasts will be- 

gin. shortly from British broad- 
casting stations outside regular 
hours, and a new service is also 
to be started soon from Brussels, 
according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from _ its 
foreign representatives. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows 
in full text: 

It is stated that the broadcasts 
now ‘arranged for the British sta- 
tions will be experimental and a 
necessary preliminary to regular 
broadcasts. A definite agreement 
has been reached for nightly trans- 
mission of television from the Brus- 
sels station. These will start as 
soon as the necessary apparatus 
can be installed. 


| 











| 
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Added Appropriation 
For Use in Fighting 
Forest Fires Asked 





Representative Summers De- 
clares Timber Must Be 
Protected From Ravages 
Of Destructive Blazes 





A House subcommittee on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill hag just com-. 
pleted an inspection of 13 national for- 
ests in 10 of the western States and in 
Alaska. Representative Summers (Rep.), 
of Walla Walla, Wash., a majority mem- 


and Sandlin (Dem.), of Minden, La., 
have returned to Washington from the 
The other members of the subcommit- 
tee who made the trip are !Representa- 
tives Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, 
chairman, and Buchanan (Dem.), of 
Brenham, Tex., a minority member. 
Representative Summers, in an oral 


protection of the standing forests and 
|; young growth from the ravages of for- 
est fires. He said that Congress will 


be asked to make increased appropria- 
tions to meet the imperative needs of 
more forest roads and trails and to en- 
able the Forest Service of the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture to provide more fire 
breaks to combat the destructive fires. 


Problems = adied 


“The subcommittee,” he said, “studied 
forestry problems in all these States and 
in Alaska. We went into the depths of 
the forests that are almost inaccessible 
to man, We studied problems growing 
out of the ravages by bugs attacking 
trees, the great losses in our forest re- 
sources from fires, the lack of roads, 
trails and breaks in these great forest 
areas, methods of suppressing tree pests 
and of solving the problems of forest 
fires that cause great losses to the Na- 
tion every year. 

“We started from Chicago on July 16 
;and wound up the inspections in Colo- 
rado on Sept. 10. During that time the 
| subcommittee visited the timber products 
| laboratory at Madison, Wis., where the 
|Government spends $500,000: annually in 
studying the utilization of wood. We 
looked over the sawmill activities at 
Cloquet, Minn., where paper mills are 
utilizing forest material that heretofore 
has been regarded as useless—second 
growths that are never of particular 
value and which the mills are now util- 
izing to manufacture high-grade paper. 
Those mills are also developing balsam 
wool out of this heretofore waste mate- 
rial from the forests, and the town is be- 
ing rehabilitated from these newer opera- 
| tions. ‘ 

“We found that there is some differ- 
‘ence of opinion of the future of the 
forests. Some timber company officials 
believe that by: protecting the cut-over 
lands from the fire ravages, the seeds 
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Date for Tariff Vote 
| Discussed by Leaders 


Time for Conference on Meas- 
ure Has Not Been Determined 











Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, .N. J., a member -of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
which has charge of tariff legislation in 
the House, conferred with colleagues in 
the House and Senate regarding the tar- 
iff situation Oct. 8. Sutsequently, in an- 
swer to inquiries concerning his views on 
the tariff situation, he stated: “I am go- 
ing back home and I am going to stay 


gress begins in December.” 

Majority Leader caer, of New’ Ha- 
ven, Conn., who has been tonferring with 
colleagues in both Houses, in answer to 
inquiries about the prospect of tariff leg- 
|islation, stated orally Oct: 8 that he could 
'not make any prediction. He did not 





send to conference between the two 
Houses, . 










statement, said the main problem is the. 


there until the regular session of Con- | 


¢, |System Would Solve Problem of Duplicate Programs and 
In Customs Suits 


Privilege Granted to Manu- 
facturers Cancelled Fol- 
lowing Proposal to Ex- 
tend Authority to Labor 








Amendment Adopted 
Strikes Out Provision 





‘Litigation Is Delayed by Efforts | 
To Increase Tariff. Rates, | 
Advocates of Revocation 
Contended 


i rell, already has been found to be feasi-. 


Would Leave Frequencie 


Broadcasting stations transmitting a 
particular chain program will be linked 
on a single radio channel, synchronized 
by wires between the stations, within the 
next few years, William D. Terrell, chief 
|of the radio division of the Department 
of Commerce, predicted on Oct. 8. 

Wire synchronization of broadcasting 
| stations on a limited scale, said Mr. Ter- 


ble. By controlling the signal emitted 
from the key station through a parallel 
land wire, he stated, it is technically pos- 
sible for a group of stations transmitting 
the same program to operate on the | 
same channel. 





Rejection by a vote of 44 to 41 of a} 
| proposal to give manufacturers, whole- | 
|salers and labor organizations the right | 
to intervene in Customs Court cases in- | 
‘volving appeals for reappraisement and | 
protests against collectors’ decisions, 
;concluded consideration by the Senate, | 
Oct. 8, of Finance Committee amend- | 
|ments to the special. and administrative | 
titles of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 


| Amendments offered by _ individual | 
| Senators from the floor are still in order 





,;and are to be disposed of before the 
Senate will be ready to turn its attention 
;to the 15 rate schedules and free list. 


Extension of Right to Labor 


| The Senate first adopted without ob- 
jection a committee amendment extend- 
ing te organized labor the right to ap- 
} peal or protest appraised values believed 
too low, as is accorded under the present 
|law to manufacturers, producers and 
wholesalers. Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
| Mississippi, a Finance Committee mem- | 
ber, later offered an amendment to strike 
tout this entire section (516.) 

; “In other words,” declared Mr. Harri- 
json, “if my amendment is adopted, 
neither labor nor manufacturers could go 
into court and delay proceedings by at- 








ber of the Appropriations Committee, | tempts to obtain new classifications be-| Wilbur, and the Secretary of Commerce, 


| cause a higher duty on imported articles 
is.wanted.” : 
jee The amendment was adopted. 


| * Provision Stricken Out 


| he provision stricken out read as 
follows: | 

“In all proceedings instituted under 
}this section an American manufacturer, 
| producer, or wholesaler, or a representa- 
| tive of an American labor organization 
jor labor association shall, with the per- 
| mission of the court, granted in its dis- 
| cretion, have the right to appear, to. offer 
| evidence, to cross-examine witnesses, and 
|to be heard, as a party in interest, under 
|such rules as the United States Customs 
| Court may prescribe.” 

It was argued against the provision 
|that it would crowd the court, delay ac- 
|tion and permit a long drawing out of 
leases by those wanting higher duties. 
| Before it was rejected, it was perfected 
| by amendments offered by Senator Bark- 
jley (Dem.); of Kentucky, Finance Com- 
;mittee member, and Senator Bratton 
| (Dem.). of New Mexico. 
| Mr. Barkley’s amendment limited the 
;manufacturers, producers, wholesalers 
|and labor organizations permitted to in- 
| tervene to those engaged in like or simi- 
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Restricted Utilization 


| Of Air Mail Advised 


|Mr. Brown Says Service Is 
Specially _Designed for 
Use by Business Men 











Air mail should be regarded as a 
special service for business men, and its 
promiscuous use must be discouraged 
as increases in the volume of such mail 
enlarge the Department’s loss in rev- 
enue, the Postmaster General, Walter 
H. Brown, told the Advertising Club of 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 8. | 

While Mr. Brown was urging public 
cooperation in holding down air mail ex- | 
penses, Representative Clyde Kelly 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., member of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, was conferring with the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, regarding new legislation de- 
signed to stimulate commercial aviation 
through expansion of present air mail | 
facilities. 











’ Expenses Reviewed 

In reviewing expenses of the air mail, | 
Mr. Brown said that the Department was | 
losing $8.01 a pound on such mail trans- 
ported between Boston, Mass., and Los 
Angeles, Calif. He said that the Gov- 
ernment should continue to support air 
transportation until the public becomes 
more thoroughly convinced of its utility 





and safety. (The Postmaster General’s 
address is published in full text on 
page 2.) 


Representative Kelly, following his 
| conference with Mr. Glover, stated orally 
| that the entire situation regarding the 
future of the service had been gone into 
thoroughly. 

The Post Office Department is respon- 
sible for a billion-dollar investment in 
commercial aviation, Mr. Kelly declared. 
He said that this investment was repre- 
| sented by the expenditure of $500,000,- 
| 000 in airports and $500,000,000 in equip- 
| ment and promotion. He pointed out that 
| he had been informed that there would be 
e $5,000,000 deficit in 1929 in carrying 
air mail, but he minimized this loss in 





| 


mercial aviation, 
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‘Government Surveys 


| not, last 


“To me,” he continued, “it is' just a 
question of time before the chains be-; 
gin using only a single frequency for 
their entire network. It would solve 
the problem of duplication of chain pro- 
grams, since all the chain stations broad- | 





Of Nation Expected 
To Require 18 Years 








President Receives Report | 
Recommending Expendi- | 


ture of $1,000,000 An- 
nually to Expedite Work 





The Federal Government’s basic sur- | 
vey of the United States, which would | 
require about 80 years at the present; 


rate of progress, can be completed within 
18 years at an estimated cost of $1,000,- | 
000 annually under plans submitted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 


Robert P. Lamont, President 
stated orally. Oct, 8, fs ; 
“he report on the Government's sur- 
veys prepared by Mr. Wilbur and Mr. | 
Lamont will be incorporated in estimates | 


to be submitted to Congress by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the President stated. 

These surveys are being made by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce and maps of the 
surveys by the topographic section of the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. | 

Secretary Wilbur and Secretary La- 
mont, the President stated, had submit- 
ted a plan for completion of the sur- 
veys within 18 years which will be in- 
corporated in the estimates to be sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Bureau of the ; 
Budget. It is proposed to expedite this 
work, which the President said he re- 
garded as of very great economic im-| 
portance, both to the various States and | 
the Federal Government’s activities, at a | 
cost of $1,000,000 annually, 

President Hoover said that about 43 
per cent of the accurate mapping has 
been completed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He added that it had taken 70 
years to complete 43 per cent of the 
work and that the Government did not 
want to wait 80 years to complete the 
remainder of the task. 

The President pointed out that there 
never had been adequate maps of the 
Mississippi River flood area. If there 
had been adequate maps of the area, he | 
said, it would have been possible to have 
saved 100,000 head of cattle at the time 
of the 1927 Mississippi flood because it 
would have been known where to place 
them in safety areas. 


Hoover 





Mediators Striving 
To Terminate Strike 








Settlement Is Sought in Truck- | 
men’s Dispute in New York 





A conciliator of the Department of | 
Labor and two of New York State are | 


expending every effort possible in an at- 


tempt to. bring to an end a strike of 2,- | 
000 market truck drivers, which has | 


paralyzed movements of fruits and veg- | 
etables in New York City, it was stated 
orally Oct. 8 by Hugh L., Kerwin, direc- | 
tor of the conciliation service of the De- ; 
partment of Labor. 

Nothing definite in the way of effect | 
ing a settlement has been reported by | 
the Department’s mediator, Thomas J. | 
Williams, according to Mr. Kerwin, whe 
would make no prediction’ as to when an | 
adjustment might be made. He said, | 
however, that such strikes usually do 

long. © 

The chief trouble, according to Mr. | 
Kerwin, lies between truck operators and 
the commission merchants, brokers, and | 
receivers, rather than between the op- | 
erators and drivers. The operators are | 
said to be willing to meet demands made 
by the drivers for an eight-hour day and | 
time and a half pay for overtime. They | 
claim they cannot grant the demand un- | 
less the commission men pay them a 
higher cartage rate. 

Although railroads have been forced 
to halt shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables to New York because of the con- 
gested conditions at freight terminals, 
where there are no means of moving the | 
foodstuffs, there is little danger of a} 
food shortage, Mr. Kerwin said. A sup- | 
ply of fruits and vegetables sufficient | 
for several days is held in warehouses, | 


know when the bill would be in shape to, revenues because of the contribution that; while the _ perishable food at railroad | 
pioneering operators have made to com-| yards or piers is being preserved by re- | 


frigeration, he said, 


Specialist of Commerce Department 





September Level 


Crop of 14,915,000 Bales Is 
casting one program would be on the same ' Forecast; Injury Caused 

channel.” : \ 
Mr. Terrell, who, before the Federal| By Drought Reported to 
Be Less Than Anticipated 


s Free for Others, Says 





Radio Commission came into being in 
1927, was directly in charge of radio 
regulation, declared that if the chains 
adopt the wire synchronization plan, an | 
entirely new allocation of stations will | 
be necessary. At present, he pointed out, 
stations subscribing to chain programs | 
broadcast on individual frequencies as- | 





Larger Production 


Abroad Is Expected 





| will be first if we deserve to be. 


signed to them, either on a cleared chan- 
nel or time-sharing basis. 
tions, he said, could have two trans- 


mitters, one broadeasting the chain pro- | 
|gram, and the other operating as an 


“independent” station, offering original 
programs, and diversifying the program 
matter now available to listeners. 
Engineers of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co, and of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. have been ex- 
perimenting with wire synchronization 
for some time, said Mr. Terrell. The 
latter company, he explained, for sev- 
eral years has been maintaining such a 
system between Stations WBZ at Spring- 


| field, Mass., and WBZA at Boston, a dis- | 


tance of 60 miles. 

The wires now used by the chains and 
leased from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., according to engineers, 
Mr. Terrell said, may be employed in 
the wire synchronization. These land 
lines now are employed to transmit pro- 
grams from the key stations to the sub- 
scribing stations on the chain. There 
are two sets of wires of the improved 
telephone type, adapted for the control 
of the radio signals which are trans- 
mitted by the key station, he said. 

“We would have much more variety 
of programs if the chains confined them- 
selves to a single frequency,” continued 
Mr. Terrell. 
could broadcast original material, and 
the listener would not be bothered with 
picking up the same program at a num- 
ber of places on his dial.” 

Mr. Terrell said that cleared channels 
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‘Increase in Building 


Dirigibles Advocated 


Admiral Moffett Says Nation 





Is Backward in Lighter- | 


than-air Machines 





A plea to the American people to 
“pursue a dominant position in the new 
merchant marine of the air,” by build- 
ing dirigibles for international com- 


merce was made Oct. 8 by the Chief of | 


the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear 
Adm. William A. Moffett. 

Speaking over a network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on “Air- 
ships of the Future,” Adm. Moffett 
praised the German people for the ad- 


vances they have made in lighter-than-air 
craft, but admonished the United States 


|for its laxity along the same line. 


Less Boasting Urged 
“We would do well, as a people, to 
boast less, and to make less claims to 
being first in everything,” he said. “We 
With 


our population, resources and wealth we | 


are capable of being first in many things, 


| and should be ashamed if we are not.” 


Discussing Germany’s progress in 
dirigible construction. Adm. Moffett said 
that this nation, although vanquished, 
“is unquestionably leading today in rigid 


airships and in many phases of heavier- ' 


than-air.” 
“We relinguished our lead in airships 
because we, the richest nation on earth, 


|}as far as dollars are concerned, would 
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Loans Sought by Latin America 
In United States Set 





Inquiry Proposed 
On Cotton Reports 





Crop Estimate Is Seriously 
In Error, Says Mr. Heflin 
“a. 


Teac of Agriculture is 
an “overestimate” of 650,000 
bales, Senator Heflin (Dem.), of 
Alabama, told the Senate Oct. 8. 
He said he may introduce a reso- 
lution to inwestigate an error of 
- 300,000 bales in the Sept. 23 gin- 
nings report of the Bureau of the 
Censys, Department of Commerce. 

“I'am considering the introduc- 
tion of such ® resolution, and I 
may include a request to investi- 
gate the estimate made today,” de- 
clared Mr. Heflin. “It is surprising 
that so high an estimate has been 
made, in view of the fact that two 
large cotton-producing States have 
had floods.” 

These floods, he contended, had 
cut the probable production thou- 
sands of bales. The estimate is- 
sued by the Crop Reporting Board 
Oct. 8 was 14,915,000 bales, or 90,- 
000 bales more than the September 
esimate. 


HE October cotton crop of the 





These sta- | 


“The independent stations ' 


|Improvement in Condition Is 
| Shown in Central States of 
Belt, Offsetting Deteriora- 
tion Elsewhere 


A cotton crop of 14,915,000 500-pound 
| gross bales is indicated by the October 
cotton report of the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture 
issued Oct. 8, an increase of 90,000 bales, 
or one-half of 1 per cent above the re- 
port of Sept. 1. 

Condition is reported at 55 per cent 
of normal, as compared with 54.4 per 
cent a year ago, and a 10-year average 
of 53 per cent. The indicated yield is 
153.2 pounds per acre, which is 2.6 below 
the average yield for the 10-year period 
from 1918 to 1927. 

Foreign Crops Larger 

Indications are that the production of 
foreign cotton will be larger this season 
than last, the Bureau of Agricultural Ec- 
onomics stated Oct. 8. 

Crop reporters apparently were misled 
by dry weather during August, in 
Mississippi and the delta portions of 
Arkansas and Louisiana the crop is turn- 
ing out much better than expected a 
month ago, the Crop Reporting Board 
stated. The same situation is said to 
exist in Georgia and Alabama. De- 
creases in the indicated crop in the Caro- 


linas, Texas and Oklahoma have been 
more offset. by..increases in the cen- 
tral portion of the ; ‘ 

to Louisiana and Missouri, according to 
the report. 

It was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment that the October report takes into 
consideration any possible deterioration 
of the crop resulting from the hurricane 
which swept over the southeastern. por- 
| tion of the United States recently. Sev- 
eral telegrams were received from pri- 
vate sources, the Department stated, 
asking whether the Crop Reporting 
Board would take the hurricane into 
consideration. 


Crops Have Exceeded Estimates 


Oct. 1 cotton crop reports were inaug- 
| urated in 1924, and since that time the 
cotton crop always has been larger than 
the Government estimate, it was ascer- 
| tained from figures made available by 
| the Department. ; 

Figures for the years since inaugura- 
tion of the report reveal: 

Oct. 1, 1924, report, 12,499,000 bales, 
final ginnings, 13,628,000; 1925, report, 
14,759,000, final ginnings, 16,104,000; 
| 1926, report, 16,627,000, final ginnings, 
17,977,000; 1927, report, 12,678,000, final 
ginnings, 12,955,000; and 1928, report, 
| 18.993,000, final ginnings, 14,478,000, , 

The full text of the consolidated cot- 

ton report follows: 
' “Ginnings to Oct. 1, 5,905,650 running 
bales; condition, 55 per cent of normal; 
| indicated total production, 14,915,000 
bales, 500 pounds gross; indicated yield 
of lint cotton, 153.2 pounds per acre for 
harvest. 

“Census report shows 5,905,650 run- 
ning bales (counting round as_ half 
bales) ginned frum the crop of 1929 
| prior to Oct. 1, compared with 4,961,- 

360 for 1928 and 5,944,739 for 1927. 


“An estimated condition of 55 per cent 
of normal on Oct. 1, and an indicated 
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New Record 





| Direct Investments in South- 
| ern Republics Also 
Increase 





| 


Loans offered publicly in the United 
States by governments of Latin Ameri- 
can countries attained a new high record 
in 1928, with a total of $344,598,000— 
| an increase of about $13,000,000 over 
| the preceding year, according to statis- 


| ties just made public by the Department 

of Commerce. : : 

| New nominal eapital in this financing, 
however, was actually less than in 1927, 

'as refunding to Americans in 1928 
amounted to $106,400,000, compared with 
only $54,029,000 refunded in 1927, it 
was stated. ; 

The Department’s discussion of these 
loans follows in full text: 

While the public offering of tin 
American corporate issues in the , ited 
States declined from $102,129,000 in 1927 

| to $92,880,000 in 1928, estimated refund: 
ing to Americans in the former year was 


$39,510,000, as compared with only $1, — 


000,000 in 1928; so the new nominal capi- 
tal invested in’ corporate issues publicly 
offered increased forme 1928. 
figures do not include large direct in- 


“belt from” Georgia — 


These . 


vestments of American capital not rep- } 


| resented by public offerings of securities. 





| [Continued on Page 3, Cola « 1.) 
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Rapid Progress Made Re- 


seases, Secretary Wilbur 
¢ _ Tells Dental Association 





The past generation has done more 
to advance the protection of children’s 
health than the 1,000 years preceding it, 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, stated Oct. 8 in an address 
before the American Dental Associa- 
tion, in convention at Washington, D. C. 


In discussing advances in dentistry, | 


Mr. Wilbur said that “recent progress 
in this field, better standards of train- 
ing in dental schools, and the greater 
number atiending to care of their teeth 
in childhood, all point to the great pub- 


lic service to be rendered by the mem-_| 


bers of your profession.” 

Mr. Wilbur stressed the importance 
of the child-health conference called by 
President Hoover, and asked the coop- 
eration of the dental profession. 

His address follows in full text: 

We are proud of ourselves as human 
beings because man through the control 
of his body by a trained brain has 
molded physical forces and conquered 
much of his environment. 

In our progress we have had to strug- 
gle constantly against many enemies not 


the least of these being those micro- | 


scopic ones leading to disease, decay, 


and death. Through work of the lab- | 


oratory we have been able to organize 

against these enemies of mankind upon 

the sure basis of demonstrated fact. 
Knowledge Uncovered 

It is pitiful to look back a generation 
or two upon the terrors and fears which 
no longer confront us and yet were ever 
present before the microscope and the 
test tube drove them away. It is true 
that we have but touched the shore of 
the vast ocean of knowledge yet to be 
brought into the service of man, but we 
no longer need to grope ahead blinded 
by superstition and dulled by resigna- 
tion to unknown and malignant forces. 

Health, that great blessing and greater 
mystery, can now be bought by a com- 
munity in that degree to which it is 
willing to conform its activities to the 
known facts of medicine and to pay the 
necessary costs of supervision and ad- 
ministration. 

The physician and the dentist in their 
daily work care for individuals but in 
that care there may be a large meas- 
ure of public service or disservice. If 
they fail to recognize the early mani- 
festations of contagious disease others 
become promptly invoived. If they fail 
to care adequately for conditions that 
could be relieved, upon the rest of us 
falls the trouble and expense of dealing 
with the sick and incapacitated. As so- 
cial beings erganized in civilized society 
we all take a part in paying the general 
bills for ill health. There is no possible 
isolation of the modern home. Into it 


must come people, food, insects and bac- | 


teria. 


Naturally with our love for children | 


- and our knowledge that in them and in 
them alone lies the future destiny of 
our country we turn to their problems 
in the hope that they can be spared 
many of the miseries we have undergone 
and have cleaner, more wholesome and 
healthier lives. This past generation has 
done more to make it possible to pro- 
tect the physical well-being of childhood 
than the 1,000 years preceding it. 

: Problem to Be Studied 

We can not be so sure about their 
mental well-being in this period of speed, 
noise, worry, and intensive mental train- 
ing. It is a long biological jump we 
are attempting, to live in a huddle in- 
stead of in the open field. It is be- 
cause of the opportunity to apply in a 
larger and more practical manner the 
knowledge we have o. the child and its 
problems that President Hoover has 
called the White House conference’ on 
ths care and protection of children. 

The plenning committee has chosen the 
heads of various committees and the 
work will soon be underway. We will 
bring together the existing information 
in this field with the help of those who 
know ost about it and will in the 
course of a year call national confer- 
ences for discussion. 
_ There has been such a keen interest 
in this plan of President Hoover’s that 
I am sure the memters of your asso- 
ciation who should deal with every Amer- 
ican child will cooperate in every way 
possible. 


The modern dentist stands close to the | 
Not only can he | 


lives of our children. 
educate them in health habits, but he 
can note malnutrition, the early evidences 
of many ailments, and protect them 
against pain and infection. 

The many recent advances in the field 
of dentistry, the better standards of 


training in the Gental schools, the greater | 


numbers attending to their teeth im the 
early years of childhood, all point to the 
great public service to be rendered by 
the memberg of your profession. 


Syria Uses Fish 
To Kill Insects 


American Variety Adopted 
To Remove Mosquitoes 


A FISH hatchery is to be opened 

at Damascus, Syria, to provide 
a stock of the American mosquito- 
eating Gambusia for all the marsh 
waters of Syria for the purpose of 
destroying mosquito larvae, accord- 
ing to a report from the office of 
the Consul General at Beirut, made 
public Oct. 8 by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. The report follows in full 
text: 


{Inasmuch as the Bureau of Fish- 
eries has received no request for 
a consignment of Gambusia, it as- 
sumed that the brood stock will 
be obtained from the progeny of 
some of the earlier shipments sent 
to European countries. Similar re- 
ports have indicated that the range 
of Gambusia_ iis being extended 
from the original stock sent te 
Italy. 

The Gambusia, originally devel- 
oped in America, is finding con- 
stantly greater use in various parts 
of the world, particularly in those 
places with a tropical or semi- 
tropical climate. It is not so well 


ndapted to colder temperatures as 
it dees not survive helow a certain 
temperature. 
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Declared to Increase Loss Involved 





rvice Is Designed Primarily to Expedite 





| Delivery of Business Correspondence 
| 


° ° . | Air mailserviceis maintained ata heavy 
cently in Combating Di- joss, ranging in some cases as high as 


$8.01 a mile, and promiscuous use of this 
service should be discouraged because 
increases in volume bring accompanying 
‘inerésses in loss of revenue. the Post- 
| master ‘General, Walter F. Brown, told 
‘the Advertising Club of Washington, 
| D. C., Oct. 8. 
| Mr. Brown reviewed progress in the 
| transportation of mail since a balloon 
| first transported letters in 1870. He 
urged public cooperation in efforts to 
operate the service within its appropri- 
ation for the present fiscal year. 

His address follows in full text: 


Mail First Carried,by Air 
At Siege of Paris 


The first transportation of mail by 


possible speed, travels at night. The 
use of the air mail service for important 
business communications, banking items, 
securities in process of delivery by seller 
to buyer and exceptional personal and 
social communications is advantageous 
between points situated on air mail 
routes which are so far apart that a 
mail train cannot travel from one to 
the other between the close of business 
of one day and the opening of busi- 





| interval of time. If cities are so sit- 
uated in relation to each other that a 
; mail train can readily run from one to 
the other between the close of business 
of one day and the opening of business 
of another as, for example, Washington 
and New York; Washington and Pitts- 
i burgh; New York and Boston; Cleve- 


ness on the next, but an airplane can! 
| travel from one to the other in such | 


air was in the year 1870 when, during | land and Chiezgo; Chicago and St. Louis; 
thé siege of Paris; some free balloons | Cincinnati and Pittsburgh; St. Louis 
laden with mail were sent up from within | and Kansas City, except when the special 
ithe city in the hope that communica- | delivery service also is used, there is no 
|tion might be established with the out-| substantial advantage in using the air 
| side world. From 1911 to 1918 numer-} mail. On the other hand, between New 
cus experimental and exhibition flights | York and Chicago, or New York and 


Financial ‘Aid Given’ 
To Night Schools for 


Adults by 21 States: 





Classes Were Provided in 
2,439 Communities With 
Enrellment of 262,308 
In Last Year 





A total of. 21 States give financial aid 
to school districts providing night 
classes for adults, the Bureau of Educay 
tion, Department of the Interior, an- 
nounced Oct. 7. 

The States reporting this aid list 2,439 
communities as holding classes 
adults, with a total enrollment of 282,- 
308 for the year 1927-28, it was stated. 

Education in the United States is a 
State function, and State departments 
should provide educational opportunities 
for those who cannot attend the regular 
day school sessions, the Department 
pointed out. 

The statement describing progress in 
this field follows in full text: 

The State paying the largest percent- 
age is Delaware, which provides 98 per 
cent of the cost. Fifty per cent is the 
most common division of the cost of adult 
education between the State and the local 


for | 


were made in this country to demon- | 


strate the practicability of transporting 
mail by airplane. The Post Office ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscai year 1918 
for the first time carried an item for 
the development of air mail. 

May 15, 1918, an experimental air 

mail route was established between New 
York and Washington, with an inter- 
mediate stop at Philadelphia. The 
length of this route was approximately 
218 miles,and the frequency of the serv- 
| ice was one round trip daily except Sun- 
| days. This service was inaugurated with 
'the cooperation of the War Department 
which furnished the planes and pilots 
and conducted the flying and mainte- 
nance operations, the Post Office Depart- 
ment handling the mail and matters di- 
“rectly related thereto. The cooperation 
of the War Department, which was of 
great value, was maintained until Aug. 
12, 1918, when the Post Office Depart- 
ment took over the entire operation, 
providing its own flying equipment and 
personnel. 


As this experiment demonstrated the | 


feasibility of carrying mail by airplane, 
| the Department began to lay plans for 


St. Louis; New York and Kansas City; 
| Boston and Chicago and all points west 
on the transcontinental route; New 
| York and Atlanta and points farther 





community. ’ 
Teachers Given Training 





| south, the air mail saves not less than 
j one full business day. 


| Mail Carried by Airplane 
Is Sorted at Destination 


| It should be borne in mind that mail 
| carried on night trains is usually worked 
}en route—that is to say, it is separated 
|for distribution at the end of the run; 
| whereas air mail, owing to the physicai 
| limitations of airplanes as they exist to- 
day, at the end of the route must be 
taken to the local post office and there 
worked or sorted for distribution. For 
jexample, letters posted at Detroit for 
| Chicago after 4 p. m. if dispatched by 
train leaving at 9:45 p. m. will reach 
| Chicago at 6:30 the next morning. This 
j;mail is distributed to stations en route 
jand is therefore ready for delivery im- 
| mediately after arrival. 


|airplane would reach Chiccego at 5:35 in 
| the morning, but it would then be neces- 


Thirty-four institutions of higher 


| learning are reported as offering train- 


ing for teachers of adults and six States 
report that they have illiteracy commis- 
sions. 

Connecticut has recently confined 
adult education to the non-English-speak- 
ing adults in reading, speaking and writ- 
ing of English, and civics. There has 
been marked interest shown by the 
towns of the State, both large and small, 
and in spite cf restricted immigration 
considerable increase in registration and 
marked increase in average attendance 
has been shown. 

Another evidence of interest in adult 
education in Connecticut is the greater 


; number of teachers seeking training in| 


this particular field and the improved 
instruction offered in the classes. 

In Delaware the expansion and ex- 
tension of iis activities in its rural 
districts is noteworthy. In 1927-28, 1,178 


The same mail posted for dispatch by {men and women came together for study | 


and discussion in 52 centers of rural 
Delaware. Their ages ranged from 16 
to 80 years, 60 per cent being between 
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Plans Considered for Air Mail System 
On Route From Galway to London 





New Line Would Effect Saving of Day and a Half in Time 
Required for Sending Mail From America 





An experimental air mail flight carry- 
ing American and loca] mails for London 
lwas made from Galway to London re- 
|eently, with a view to demonstrating that 
{3 least a day and a half can be saved in 
| 





the transportation of mails between 
| Amorics and London, according to infor- 
mation received by the Department of 
Commerce and made public Oct. 8. This 
\fiight has been linked with a suggested 
establishment of a line for the transpor- 
jtation of mails, passengers and special 
jmerchandise between Galway, Queens- 
town and London, it was stated. ‘Ihe an- 
'nouncement follows in full text: 

| Considerable publicity is »eing given 
an experimental air mail flight which 
was made Aug. 26, 1929, from Galway 
to London, carryiny American and locai 
mails for London. The flight is linked 
with a suggested establishment of Irish 
| Airways, Limited, for the transportation 
of mails, passengers, and special mer- 
|chandise between Galway, Queenstown, 
and London. The experimental flight is 
| cfrered to prove that at least a day anda 
/ half can be saved in the transportation 
|o, mails between America and London. 
| According to arrangements, when the 
| North German Lloyd liner “Karlsruhe” 
|arrived at Galway early on Aug. 26, a 
|fast motor launch received the special 
|bag of mail which had been prepared 
in New York by the United States postal 
| authorities, and conveyed it to Galway 
| harbor, whence a motor car carried it 
|to Oranmore aerodrome, about 6 miles 
{from the city. Thence the mail was taken 
to London by airplane by what was in- 
|tended to be a nonstop flight; but it was 
|meeessary to refuel at Baldonnel, near 
;Dublin. The distance of the flight is 
450 miles. The trip to London was made 
in under 4 hours, including 45 minutes’ 
Stop at Baldonnel. The airplane reached 
London at 11:30 a. m. The return trip 
was made, leaving London at 1:30 p. m. 
;and arriving at Galway at 7 p. m. 








Wider Use Is Found 


_ For Inferior Wood 





Plan Would Use 33,000 


the extension of the servicefirst for sary for it to go through the Chicago 
the establishment of a transcontinental | office for distribution to stations, and thus 
route from New York to San Francisco. no time would be gained. A letter posted 
On May 15, 1919, the first division of |at New York Monday afternoon wouid 


the ages of 21 and 55 years. They were, 
farmers, merchants, teachers, preachers, | 
housewives, engineers, bookkeepers, | 


Carloads Wasted in North 


. Carolina 





this route, from Cleveland to Chicago, 
was placed in operation. Forty-five days 
later, the second division, from New 
York to Cleveland, was placed into op- 
eration. May 15, 1920. service on the 
third division of the route, from Chicago 
to Omaha, was begun, and on Sept. 8, 
1920, the last division, from Omaha to 


San Francisco, by way of Cheyenne, | 


Salt Lake City and Reno, was put in 
service. The initial through westbound 
trip was made at the rate of 80 miles 
{an hour and was flown without a forced 
landing. The plane carried 16,000 letters 
; and arrived at San Francisco 22 hours 


| faster than the fastest train. 


In 1927 the Post Office Department, 
| believing that its pioneering operations 
had demonstrated the commercial as well 
as the practical feasibility of carrying 
mail by plane, decided to turn its air 
transportation activities over to private 
enterprise. Accordingly, proposals for 
operating the various routes by contract 
| were invited and contracts for carrying 
the mails were duly awarded in- accord- 
ance with law to various contractors, 


who have been successfully carrying the | 


mails since that time. 


Daily Service Between 
Most Large Cities 


During the past two years the air 
mail has been developing with amazing 
rapidity, until now daily service is pro- 
|vided to and from most of our large 
cities. There are now approximately 200 
iplanes and 250 expert pilots engaged 
in the air mail service. The 25 air mail 
|contractors operate dz‘ly over regular 
routes aggregating 14,368 miles. During 
the first year of operation under the con- 


carried. During the year ended June 
30, 1928, 5,635,680 pounds were carried. 
During the month of August, 1928, the 
total weight of air mail carried, was 419,- 
048 pounds. During the month of Au 
gust, 1929, the total poundage carried 
was 698,062. Our air mail contractors 
are now flying approximately 40,500 
|miles each 24 hours, about 60 per cent 
| of which is flown at night. 

Of our many services the air mail is 
one of the most useful; at the same 
time, it is one of the most expensive, 
the air mail rate being 150 per cent 
higher than the ordinary first-class 
postal rate. It follows, therefore, that the 
air mail shoul: 


of such importance as to justify the in- 


creased cost, and then only between 
points which are actually served by 
transporiation. The 
| not recommend the promiscuous use of 


the air mail service and does not ap-| *°. 
| evi 
0 


prove bally-hoo campaigns designed t 


|ings by plane. Our reasons are two: 
| First, promiscuous use of the air mail 
|service is not good business 


a A 
tract system 473,102 pounds of mail were’ 


‘points of delivery. 


influence the public to make all mail-| 


reach the addressee at Washington on the 
first delivery Tuesday morning, whether 
sent by air or by train. Of course, spe- | 
cial delivery air mail would reach the 
addressee quicker than special delivery | 
train mail when dispatched on planes | 
leaving late in the afternoon on the! 
‘shorter runs. { 
Annapolis, Md., and Dover, Del., are | 
| not stops on any air mail route. Letters | 
| posted at either of these cities for Wash- 
/Ington or New York at any time of the | 
|day would be delivered as early if dis-| 
| patched by train as by air mail and, of 
course, the same is true of hundreds of | 
{other cities in the United States which, 
‘are not located directly on air mail} 
| routes, 


On the other hand, the banks of Chi- 
icago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, | 
| Detroit, and other western cities for- 
ward by air mail thousands of items at 
|the close of each business day which are | 
| received by their banking correspondents 
|in New York the following morning. 
full day’s interest on millions of dollars 
is thus realized. 


I said that the promiscuous use of the 
| air mail service is not good business for 
|the Post Office Department. It costs the 
| Department $8.81 a pound to transport! 
jair mail from Boston to Los Angeles. | 
| This is the aggregate of the poundage 


i rates paid to the several contractors car- 
|rying air mail between those two cities. | 
|If each air mail letter weighed a full 
} Ounce our gross revenue for the trans- 
| portation of a pound of air mail would 
be 16 times 5 cenis, or 80 cents, and on 
the transportation of a pound of such 
|air mail from Boston to Los Angeles 
jthe Government would lose $8.01 not} 
taking into consideration the cost of col- 
lecting the mail at the points of origin | 
and the cost of distributing it at the 
Increasing the vol- 
ume proportionately increases the loss. 
|If 100 pounds of mail were so carricd 
|the Government’s loss would be 100 
| times $8.01, or $801. 





New Contracts Sought 
| To Eliminate Losses 





These costs to the Government were} 
determined by competitive bidding when 
the various contracts were awarded. In| 
| view of the increase in: the volume of | 
;air mail and the substantial improve-| 


| of flying in the last two years, negotia-| 
| tions are now under way with many of 
| carrying the air mails. It is only fair} 
to say that the air mail contractors are | 
squarely with their Government. 

| When the air mail service was insti- 


, tuted Ly the Post Office Department it 


agement of civil aeronautics was as much 


ncing a disposition to deal fairly and | gowes no cee, ae 
| the Government’s task ended? 


postal clerks, highway policemen, fac- | 


tory employes and others. Their pre- 
vious education ranged from none what- 
evcr to university graduation. 


Rural Schools Used 


A large number of these classes were 
held in one- and two-room school build- 
ings in isolated sections of the open 
country. They met two nights a week 
for 10 weeks in the months of January, 
February, and March. 

Pennsylvania has a very clear and 
comprehensive adult educational pro- 
gram along various lines dealing with 
instruction for illiterates, native and for- 
cign, as well as with extension «and cor- 
respondence courses. In 1928 there were 
22,443 immigrants enrolled in public- 
school classes, 13,123 in extension ele- 
mentary schools, and 36,305 in extension 
secondary, schools, exclusive of Smith- 
Hughes vocational evening classes; the 
enrollment of foreign-born mothers in 
home classes was approximately 4,000. 

South Carolina is doing excellent 
work and is emphasizing the teaching 
of those who have never attended school 
or who have gone very little, 


Schools Are of Four Types 


Four types of schools have been or- 
ganized in South Carolina: Night or 
continuation schools in mill villages, 
taught by day-school teachers for two 
or three nights a week during the Win- 
ter; all-year schools, taught by special 


| teachers employed by the mills and the 


State*not only to give instruction to 
groups of workers but to go into the 
homes and teach the mothers; lay-by 
schools in country districts taught dur- 
ing August by specially prepared 
teachers who are willing to devote one 
month’s vacation to such instruction; and 
two opportunity schools which are liter- 
ally college vacation schools for workers. 
In 32 counties in South Carolina in 
1928, 312 schools reported 475 teachers 
and an enrollment of,9,775; of these 5,- 
225 were over 21 years of age and 4,- 
450 under 21 years; the total exvendi- 
ture was $30,316 or $3.09 per pupil. 
ee eee 


the underlying motive as rapid transpor- } 


tation of mails since all of the air mail 
service was operated in the daytime. The 
contribution which the Post Office De- 
partment has made to commercial flying 


Post Office Department has resulted in 
the development of improved planes, ex- 


air| the air mail contractors looking to a| Pert flying personnel and thousands of 
Department does downward revision of compensation for {Miles of passenger routes which are now 


being daily served. It would seem that 
the aviation industry at this time re- 

But is 
We think 


not. We believe that while obsolescence 


|} is such an important element in avia- 
for the| may be said that governmental encour- | 





in the United States can not be under- | 
be used when speed is| ments which have been made in the art| estimated. The pioneering done by the 


5 
An annual saving of 113,000 acres of 
standing timber would result if the 33,- 
| 000 carloads of-nonutilized wood devel- 
| oped in North Carolina each year should 
be put to proper use, the committee on| 
wood utilization, Department of Com-}| 
merce, announced Oct. 8. | 
In its report on a survey conducted 
in North Carolina, the committee urges 
| sawmills to establish by-products indus- 
tries involving the utilization of saw- 
| dust in the manufacture of pulp, paper, 
| wood chemicals and similar products. 





| The committee’s statement follows. in 
full text: . 

The committee has already completed 
a similiar, survey in* Virginia, reported 
in Domestic Commerce for Feb. 25, and 
another is in progress in Maryland, 
which it is hoped to complete at an ear- 
lier date. The inyestigation in each case 
covers only such waste-wood items as 
are not being put to profitable use, even 
for fuel. 

The bulletin issued on the North Caro- 
lina survey discusses in detail the rec- 
ognized metheds for reducing wood 
waste, and also brings out important 
points in connection with the utilization 
of wood waste unavoidably produced. —_ 

The “Survey of Nonutilized Wood in 
North Carolina” gives a detailed account 
of this wood waste in North Carolina, 
the names of the mills are enumerated 
by counties and, in each instance, an ac- 
curate description is given of the num- 
ber! of carloads of wood waste available 
at every plant and the kind of wood. 
both as to species and type of waste. 
The conservation idea cannot be better 
promoted, according to the committee, 
than by practicing the closest possible 
utilization of timber, thereby making 
commercial reforestation possible. : 

(The “Survey of Nonutilized Wood in 
North' Carolina” may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., or any district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at 
20 cents per copy.) 





Committee té Consider 
Farm Board Nominations 





Nominations to the, Federal 
Board will be considered by the Sen 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry at an exccutive session late this 
week or carly the week of Oct. 14, it 
|was announced Oct. 8 by Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman. The 
meeting will be held at thé call of Chair- 
man MeNary. 7 

Tht executive session follows a series 
lof hearings by the Committee at which 
|members of the Farm Board appeared. 
Records of the hearings are being 
printed, Chairman MeNary said, and are 


1 
Farm 





‘mailer; second, it is not’ good business | 
for the Department. We estimate that | 
about &> per cent of the matter carried | 
|by mail does not require extraordinary | 
| speed. If you men are conducting al 
| direct mail advertising campaign it is| 
lof no importance whether the persons! 
/to whom you send your advertising ap- | 
|peal receive the same tomorrow or day | 
|after tomorrow. Again,{it is of no con-| 
sequence wnether statements of account | 


Economy inv Construc 


sent out by merchants the are of oe 
| month reach their patrons on the second | 3 : ce f 
‘or third. because remittance ordinarily | Information designed to bring about 
is not made until the 10th or 15th of| greater economy in brick construction 
|the month. Many other kinds of com-| has been obtained in a comprehensive se- 
| munication not requiring ‘special speed | vies of experiments recently completed, 
j will readily occur to you all. |the Bureau of Standards, Deparment sf 
- Commerce, announced Oct. 8. The Bu- 
| Letsor May Go Faster yeau’s description of the tests follows in 


‘By Train Than Plane full text: 
The Bureau, in cooperation with the 


Again, if the point of mailing and the 4 
point of address are not both on air mail| Common Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
routes, in many cases the mail will be | tion, has now completed what is prob- 

|earried more rapidly by train than by; ably the most comprehensive series of 
| air because if a letter goes part way by| strength tests of masonry ever carried 
train and then must lie in a post office | out. 

until a plane is scheduled to carry it o~| The tests showed that brick walls 
another leg of its journey delays fre-| which had been kept damp for one week 
quently occur which consume all of the} after they were built were no stronger 
|time which is saved while such letters | at the age of 60 days than similar walls 
| are actuaily being transported by plane. | allowed to cure in the laboratory. They 
It must be remembered that while therc | showed that higher strengths can be ob- 
}are only 25 air mail routes under con-| tained by having the horizontal mortar | 
| tract there are 4,705 railway and steam-| beds smooth and level, eliminating all | 
boat mail routes in the United States. trowel marks, and having all joints filled. | 
| Most business mail which, generally | When the strengths of several of the re- 
' speaking, includes the mail requiring allicently developed types of hollow walls’ 


v, 








Is Secured by Methods Evolved in Tosts 





Bureau of Standards Completes Series of Experiments 
Showing Efficiency of Various Types 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 4. 
EN 
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expected to be available to Committee 
=| members Oct. 9 or 10. Members of the 
| Board were appointed during the Sum- 
|mer by President Hoover subject to the 
| approval of the Senate. 

Chairman McNary made no announce- 
| ment as to when the Committee will sub- 
mit its report to the Senate. 


ting Brick Walls 








Synchronization Predicted 


For Chain Radio Stations 


were divided by the allowable working 
load permitted by building codes govern- 
ing masonry construction an ample fac- 
tor of safety was obtained. The rele- 
tion between brick strength and wall 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
'and high power are necessary to serve 
remote and rural listeners. But, ie 
; declared, when wire synchronization be- 
strength and between the strength of cane general, sansa ataamad channels | 
walls of different size was investigated. should be devoted only to stations broad- 
Careful records were kept of the ma-| casting nonchain programs, except in lo- 
terial uagd in the walls and the time | eglities where the chain program is not 
required to build them. These data, show- provided. 
ing the saving in brick, mortar, and)” 4 reallocation would be required, Mr. 
time for all the types of hollow walls! Terrell said, because there would have 
as compared with solid walls of brick | to be proper separations geographically 
of the same thickness, and coupled with | between stations broadcasting chain pro- 
the strength tests, give information | grams, and because the proper frequency 
which will be of assistance to prospective | 


: ; : separation between stations would have 
rep ng in selecting the type of wall for|to be maintaifed. For example, he said, 
eir homes, 


'a chain station would have to be sep- 
The data given in this report should! arated by at least 50 kilocycles from a 
aid in the more economical use of brick | wonthain or competitive chain station in 
and lead to economy in construction. the same city. } 
(A complete report on the brick ex- Besides the broadcasting rearrange- | 
periments will appear in the forthcom-| ment that would be brought about, Mr. | 





It should be noted in consideration of 
the regular transport of mails between 
the United States and London that Gal- 
way is not a port of regular call for 
steamers plying between Europe and 
America. “In the past 18 months several 
lines have made occasional calls at Gai- 
way in competition for immigration and 
tourist facilities between Ireland and 
America. This had led to hopes of im- 
proving port facilities at Galway. If 
such hopes are realized, and if Galway 
becomes a traffic-producing port in addi- 
tion to the present seasonal immigra- 
tion traffic, it may be that transatlantic 
steamship lines will engage in the regu- 
lar transport of mails from the United 
States to London by way of Galway. 
At present Galway lacks port facilities 
to expedite the handling of passengers 
and freight. 





Army Devises Plane 


To Carry Huge Bomb 


Aircraft Capable of Opera- 
tion at High Altitude De- 
spite Load 








Carrying a bomb. weighing 2 tons, an 
Army bombing plane has been success- 
fully maneuvered at high altitudes, the 


Department of War announced Oct. 8 in | 


a 


statement which follows in full text: 
Conducting practice flights at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Maryland, with 
the B-2 Curtiss “Condor” bomber, in 
reparation for the aerial bombing dem- 
onstration to be staged at that station 
on Oct. 10, “Ordnance Day,” Maj. Frank 
H. Coleman, Air Corps, recently piloted 
this big ship at high altitudes carrying 
a full load, maneuvered it at that alti- 
tude, and on several occasions dropped a 
4,000-pdund bomb. 


The “Condor” is the new standard 
Lomber of the Army Air Corps. Powered 
with the two V-1570 Curtiss 600-horse- 
power engines, it is expected to give an 
unusually high ceiling with the *4,000- 
— bomb load. The normal bombing 
oad is not much over 2,000 pounds. The 
plane has a long cruising radius and un- 
usually high speed for a bomber. In- 
stead of the conventional two-bladed 


: propeller, three-bladed types.are used on 


the “Condor.” The*personnel which can 
be carried on this plane is the same as 
that possible on the other 
bombers in use by the Air Corps, con- 


sisting of pilot, navigator, bomber and | 


rear gunner. 

The 4,000-pound bomb which the C-2 
“Condor” demonstrated it can carry to 
high altitudes without difficulty measures 
14 feet in length. It is the largest bomb 
yet constructed and will be dropped dir- 
ing the demonstration on “Ordnance 
Day.” Black stripes have been painted 
on its yellow-striped sides to enable ob- 


servers in planes and on the ground to | 


follow its descent more closely. 





[Rhode Island Rate 


Of Mortality Gains 


Deaths From Motor Accidents 
_ Increase 3 Per Cent 








The Department of Commerce an-} 
nounced Oct. 8 that the 1928 death rate | 
for Rhode Island was 1,172.8 per 100,000 | 


population as compared with 1,121.7 in 
1927. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Increases in rates (per 100,000 pop- 
ulation) from those of the preceding 
year were from the following principal 
causes: Diseases of the heart (211.4 to 
232.5), cancer (110.2 to 118.2), nephritis 
(104.4 to 112.2), and diabetes mellitus 
(20.6 to 25.4). Increases were shown 
also for pneumonia, all forms (85.2 to 
98.5), measles (.1 to 9.8), influenza (12.5 
to 14.2), whooping cough (5.7 to 6.4), 
and meningococcus meningitis (.7 to 1.3). 

The death rate from all accidental 
causes increased from 61.9 to 67.6, the 
individual types of accidents showing 
the greatest increases being automobile 
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types of | 





Portable Stations 
Protest Ruling of 
Radio Commission 





Permits for Temporary 
Broadcasting Alleged to 
Have Been Refused With- 
out Full Hearing 





Charging discrimination against port- 
able radio stations by the Federal Radio 
Commission in allegedly applying to 
them principles of broadcasting which 
were not applied to fixed stations of 
equal power and operating on local fre- 
quencies, counsel for C. L. Carrell con- 
tested Cct. 7 the validity of the Com- 
mission’s general order No. 30 before the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia in the case of C. L. ‘Carrell v. 
| Federal Radio Commission. e 


The case is on appeal from an order 
of the Commission. 

It was further contended that the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission neglected its ad- 
ministrative duty and acted contrary to 
law when it terminated the licenses for 
portatle stations without a hearing. 

The Commission should have consid- 
ered portable stations in connection with 
the allocation of broadcasting licenses 
|made effective Nov. 11, 1928, it was 
stated. ; 

Portable stations can, in fact, be ac- 
| commodated in the broadcast band with- 
|out creating conditions of interference 
more serious than, or even as serious 
|as, those which have already been cre- 
ated by allocations to fixed stations, 
| counsel contended. 
| Counsel for the Commission argued 
| that the licensing of portable broadcast- 
ing stations is not in the public interest. 

The rights of fixed stations operating 

on regular schedules would be_ inter- 
fered with in that no check could be 
made on. the roaming stations, it was 
contended. Operation of portable sta- 
tions, counsel stated, would make it im- 
possible for the Commission to carry 
out the mandates of the Davis amend- 
ment to the radio act of 1927 providing 
equalization by zones or by States 
| within the zones. 
Counsel for the Commission also con- 
; tended that under the present alloca- 
jtion it is impossible for portable sta- 
|tions to operate without causing in- 
| tolerable interference and that to permit 
portable broadcasting stations to rove 
}at will over a portion of the country 
on any one channel is to deprive the 
| public of the economic and beneficial use 
of a channel to capacity, in terms of 
service to listeners. 

Mr. Elisha Hanson appeared for the 
appellant and Mr. Paul M. Segal repre- 
| sented the Commission. 








| Restrictions Placed on Sale 


Of Shellfish in Philippines 


The sale or offering for sale of shell- 
fish, such as oysters, talangcea, balay 
| and other local shellfish unless sold alive 
|or in cans, has been prohibited in the 
|city of Manila by the Philippine direc- 
tors of health, according to a report re- 
ceived Oct. 8 by the Department of Com- 
merce from the assistant trade. commis- 
sioner at Manila, Harvey W. Rohrer. 

The report follows in full text: 

This step was taken by the bureau of 
health in view of recent findings of the 
health officials indicating that a great 
number of maladies had been caused by 
eating poorly prepared shellfish. 
em en a a i nn ne ec pec 
accidents, excluding collisions with rail- 
road “%rains and _ street cars (18.6 to 
21.5) and machinery accidents (.9 to 
1.5). 

Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from 
the following principal causes: Tuber- 
culosis, all forms (73.3 to 68.7) and 
cerebral hemorrhage and softening 
(107.7 to 104.1). Other decreases were 
shown for congenital malformations and 
diseases of early infancy (74 to 63.8), 
diphtheria (8.7 to 7), rheumatism (4.4 to 
2.7), acute De ei poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) (1.6 to .6), diarrhea and 
enteritis, under two years (13.6 to 12.7), 
and lethargic encephalitis (sleeping sick- 
ness) (1 to .6). The death rate from 
accidental falls decreased from 18 to 
15.4. 

The estimated population in 1928 was 
716,000 and in 1927 was 704,000. 
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New Jersey Granted |British Invitation to Naval Conference | All Anglo-American 


States Principles as Basis for Accord Disputes Are Settled, 





Water-diversion Suit Provisional Agreement Reached in Preliminary Negotia- 





Reply Briefs to Be Filed in 
Supreme Court in Action 
Against State and City of 
New York , 


The State of New Jersey was granted 
leave by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on Oct. 7, to file reply 
briefs to the answer previously filed by 
the State and City of New York in two 
cases appearing on the original docket 
of the court, entitled “State of New 
Jersey v. State of New York and City 
of New York, Original No. 17, and State 
of New Jersey v. City of New York, 
Original No. 18. 

In Original No. 17, the State of New 
Jersey is attempting to prevent the 
State and City of New York from di- 
verting water from the watershed of the 
Delaware River for the use of the City 
of New York. This diversion, the bill 
alleged, would greatly decrease the util- 
ity of the Delaware River for navigation 
and commerce and would also damage 
extensively the oyster beds in the Dela- 
ware Bay. 


Right to Water is Asserted 





The State of New York in its answer | 
to the bill declares that each State which 


borders on this river is fairly, equitably 
and legally entitled to use a reasonable 
portion of its waters in a reasonable man- 
ner for domestic and municipal supply, 
which is the highest and most important 
use to which any water can be put. 

“The defendant seeks neither more 
nor less than equality of right with the 
neighbors of the State of New York on 
the Delaware River,” the answer con- 
tinues, “so that it, for its necessary and 
proper purposes, may utilize and reason- 
ably employ a small portion of the flood 
waters of that stream which, under 
present ccnditions, flow wastefully to 
the sea.” 


The reply brief just filed by the State 
of New Jersey takes issue with the an- 
8 filed by the State and City of New 

ork. 


Garbage Disposal Disputed 


In Original No. 18, the State of New 
Jersey seeks to prevent the City of New 
York from emptying its garbage and 
refuse into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
bill of complaint alleges that more than 
$100,000,000 have been invested in prop- 
erty and summer resorts on the beach 
section of New Jersey bordering on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The bill further alleges that New 
York City, with its population of more 
than 6,000,000 people, disposes of its 
garbage and other refuse by loading it 
upon barges, which are towed out and 
dumped into navigable waters of the 
United States off the coast of New 
Jersey. 

A considerable portion of this refuse 
floats upon or beneath ‘the surface of 
the sea, the bill continues, in huge 
masses or islands which obstruct and 
impede navigation by fishing boats and 
pleasure craft, until it is driven by the 
winds and tides upon the beaches of 
New Jersey. The removal of such waste 
matter from the beaches along the coast 
involves an expenditure of more than 
$100,000 annually, the bill points out. 


Allegations Are Denied 


‘The answer to the bill filed by the 
City of New York denies the allegations 
of the bill except the allegations as to 
the location, size and population of the 
respective parties. The reply to the an- 
swer just filed by New Jetsey joins is- 
sue on the answer of the City of New 
York. 

A motion was also filed by the State 
of New Jersey requesting the court to 
appoint a special master to take testi- 
mony and prepare and file his findings, 
with recommendations for a decree 
therein. The City of New York did not 
oppose this motion but requested the 
court to appoint some one who ‘was 
neither: a resident of New Jersey nor 
of New York. 

The State of Delaware was granted 
leave by the court to file an answer to 
the bill of complaint filed against it by 
the State of New Jersey in Original No. 
19. The bill of complaint declares that 
the Delaware River from the southeast- 
erly corner of the State of Pennsylvania 
to the main sea-at the mouth of Dela- 
ware Bay forms the natural boundary 
line between Delaware and New Jersey. 

The controversy involves the exact lo- 
cation of the dividing line in the river 
and bay between the territory of the 
parties. New Jersey claims the owner- 
ship in fee simple of that portion of the 
subaqueous soil lying éasterly of the 
thalweg thereof; while Delaware claims 
ownership in fee simple of the whole 
bed of the river to’ low-water mark on 
the easterly shore lying within a circle 
of a radius of 12 miles about the court- 
house in the town of New Castle, Del., 
and all the islands in the river within 
the compass of this circle, and of that 
portion of the subaqueous soil of the 
remainder of the river and bay westerly 
of the geographical center thereof. 

/ 


Record Is Shown in Loans 
Made to Latin America 








_  UContinued from Page 1.1 
During the year large public-utility hold- 
ings were acquired by American inter- 
ests in Latin America, notably in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. - 

An interesting feature of Latin Ameri- 
can financing revealed in the survey was 
the development of state mortgage banks, 
During 1928 the Mortgage Bank of Ecua- 
dor and the Banco Aricola y Pecuario of 
Venezuela were opened, both of which 
are government banks. Furthermore, a 
law was enacted in Peru creating the 
Mortgage Bank of Peru. In Brazil the 
states of Rio Grande do Sul and Parana 
both opened state-controlled banks with 
mortgage departments. The state of 
Bahia also enacted legislation for the 
setting up of a state bank whose chief 
purpose would be to make loans to agri- 
culturists. 
_ Other important developments out- 
lined in the study include the following: 
Enactment of legislation by Bolivia pro- 
viding for extensive changes in the 
country’s financial organization; the pro- 
visional stabilization of Peruvian ex- 
change; the successful maintenance for 
the second full year of the Brazilian sta- 
bilization program; the continued in- 
crease in the flotation of Colombian govy- 
ernmental loans m the United States 
for the construction of transportation 
facilities and other public works; the 
arrangement effected by Cuba _ with 
Ameriacn bankers for the financing of 


the public-works program throtgh the | 


An invitation from the_British gov- 
ernment to the United States to partic- 
ipate in a five-power naval conference 
at London in the third week of January, 
1930, was made public Oct. 8 by the De- 
partment of State, following its receipt 
Oct. 7. | 

Identic notes were sent also to the 
governments of Japan, France and Italy, 
it was stated. 

The note sets forth four principles on 
which “provisional and informal” 
agreement has been reached between the 
United States and Great Britain as the 
result of conversations between the Brit- 
ish premier, J. Ramsay MacDonald, and 
the American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Charles G, Dawes. 

“There is no point outstanding of such 
serious importance as to prevent an 
agreement” between the United States 
and Great Britain as to naval disarma- 
ment, it was stated in the invitation. 

The Department’s statement, contain- 
ing the text of the note delivered to 
Ambassador Dawes, and the text of the 
identic notes, follows in full text: 

The statement issued by the State 
| Department follows in full text: 
| Following is the text of a note de- 
livered by the British government to 
Ambassador Dawes on Monday, Oct. 7, 
1929, signed by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
secretary of state for foreign affairs: 
*“Your Excellency: I have the honor 
to transmit . to your excellency here- 
with copies of the notes which I am to- 
day addressing to the French, Italian 
and Japanese ambassadors in London 
inviting the French, Italian and Japa- 
nese governments to participate in ai 
five power conference to deal with the 
| question of naval disarmament, which 
it is proposed to hold in London in the 
latter part of January next. 


| Assurance of Participation 


| In Conference Is Sought 


“Two. As I understand that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.concur in 
the terms of the enclosed notes, I shall 
be grateful if your excellency will be 
so good as to confirm my impression 
that they will find it possible to par- 
ticipate in the conference above men- 
tioned.” 
| Following is the text of identic 
| notes, signed by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
secretary of state fo rforeign affairs, | 
delivered by: the British government to 
the French, Italian, and Japanese ambas- 
sadors in London on Monday, Oct. 7, | 
1929: 

“Your Excellency: I have the honor | 
to inform your excellency that the in- | 
formal conversations on the subject of | 
naval disarmament which have been pro- | 
ceeding in London during the last three , 
months between the prime minister and 
the Ambassador of the United States 
have now reached a stage at which it is 
possible to say that ‘there is no point 
outstanding of such serious importance 
as to prevent an agreement. 

“From time to time the prime minis- 
ter has notified your excellency of the 
progress made in these discussions, and 
I now have the honor to state that pro- 
visional and informal agreement has been 
reached on the following principles: 

“One. The conversations have been one 
of the results of the treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war signed at Paris in 
1928, which brought about a realignment 
of our national attitudes on the subject 
| of security in’ consequence of the provi- | 
sion that war should not be used as an 
}instrument of national policy in the re- 
lations of nations one to another. There- 
fore the peace pact has been regarded | 
as the starting point of agreement. 

“Two. It has been agreed to adopt 
the principle of parity in each of the 
several categories and that such parity) 
shall be reached by Dec. 31, 1936. Con- | 
sultation between His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom and His 
Majesty’s government in the dominions | 
has taken place and it is contemplated 
that the program of parity on the Brit- 
ish side should be related to naval forces 
of all parts of the empire. 








Reductions Suggested 
In Replacement Programs 


“Three. The question cf battleship 
strength was also touched upon during 
the conversations and it has been agreed 
in these conversations that subject to 
the assent of other signatory powers it| 
would be desirable to reconsider the bat- | 
tleship replacement programs provided! 
for in the Washington treaty of 1922 
with the view of diminishing the amount 
of replacement construction implied 
under that treaty. 

“Four. Since both the Government of 
the United States and His Majesty’s 
government in the United Kingdom ad- 
here to the attitude that they have pub- 
licly adopted in regard to the desirability 
of securing the total abolition of the 
submarine, this matter hardly gave rise 
to discussion during the recent conver- 
sations. They recognize, however, that no 
final settlement on this subject can be 
reached except in conference with the 
other naval powers. 

“In view of the scope of these discus- 
sions both Governments consider it 
most desirable that a conference should 
be summoned to consider the categories 
not covered by the Washington treaty 
and to arrange for and deal with the 
questions covered by the second para- 
| graph of article 21 of that-treaty. It is 


tions Is Declared to Cover All Serious Points 





tinue informal conversations with your 
excellency on any points which may re- 
quire elucidation. The importance of re- 
viewing the whole naval situation at an. 
early date is so vital in the interests 
of general disarmament that I trust that 
your excellency’s government will see 
their way to accept this invitation and 
that the date proposed will be agreeable 
to them. ‘ 

“His Majesty’s government in | the 
United Kingdom propose to communicate 
to you in due course their views as to 
the subjects which they think should be 
discussed at the conference, and will be 
glad to receive a corresponding com- 
munication from. the (blank) govern- 
ment. 

“It is hoped that at this conference 
the principal naval powers may be suc- 
cessful in reaching agreement. I should 
like to emphasize that His Majesty’s 
government have discovered no inclina- 
tion in sny quarter to set up new ma- 
chinery for dealing with the naval dis- 
armament question; on the contrary, it 
is hoped that by this means a text can 
be elaborated which will facilitate the 
task of the League.of Nations prepara- 
tory commission and of the subsequent 
general disarmament conference.” 





Progress in Building 
Dirigibles Advocated 





Admiral Moffett Says Nation | 


Is Backward in Lighter- 
than-air Machines 





[Continued from Page 1.1 

not spend the money. We spend more 
on perfume and cigarettes than we do 
for national defense, including aviation. 
We are trailing in many things, the 
merchant marine, for instance, where we 
should as a nation and people, lead. The 
worst of it is that we are getting used 
to it.” 

In the United States, he continued, 
airship development lags far behind air- 
plane development, “largely because the 
expenditures of money and brains de- 
voted to airship development have been 
limited.” It is estimated, he said, that 
$100 has been spent on airplane develop- 
‘ment for every $1 spent on airship de- 
velopment. 

The airship of the future, he said, will 
be vastly different from that of today. 
But this country has the great advantage 
over all other nations because it alone 
has tremendous helium reserves, the non- 
inflammeble lifting gas. Other nations, 
he said, are almost entirely dependent 
upon hydrogen, which is highly com- 
bustible. 

Helium Advantage 


“Here in the United States—our God- 
given gift of large ‘helium resources 
makes it possible for us to use this safe 
gas and gives us a tremendous advan- 
tage over any other nation so far as air- 
ship operation is concerned,” he stated. 

“Let.us at least lead where we can and 
should—at whatever sacrifices—and have 
a national defense, including aviation, and 
a merchant marine inferior to none,” he 


n 
> 


d. 
(The full text of the address will 
be published in the issue of Oct. 10.) 





House Measure Provides 


Additional Holidays 





Resolutions to designate presidential 
inauguration day, Flag Day and Armis- 
tice Day as legal national holidays are 
pending in the House and have been 
referred to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

A resolution (H. Jt. Res. 121), intro- 
duced by Representative Fitzpatrick 
(Dem.), of New York City, requests the 


President to proclaim Oct. 12 as Colum- | 


bus Day for the observance of the anni- 
versary of the discovery of America. In 
a statement issued at the time of the in- 
troduction of the bill, Representative 
Fitzpatrick said that 33 States have by 
legislative enactment designated Oct. 12 
as a legal holiday. 

Other proposals pending in the com- 
mittee are H. Jt. Res. 111, designating 
Sept..8 as National Marine Memorial 
Day, and H. Jt. Res. 63, providing for 
the observance of Oct. 11, 1929, as “Gen- 
eral rulaski’s Memorial Day,” honoring 
the 150th anniversary of the Revolution- 
ary War hero’s death. 


Declares President 





« 

‘No Point Outstanding’ to 
Prevent Agreement With 
United States, Says British 
Invitation to Conference 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

to reducing the amount of repiacement 
construction implied by that treaty. 

4,—Adherence by the United States 
and Great Britain to their previously an- 
nounced policies of working for the total 
abolition of submarines with a recogni- 
tion that no fina: settlement of this sub- 
ject can be reached, except in confer- 
ence with other naval powers. 

President Hoover, in commenting upon 
the conversations between himself and 
Premier MacDonald, said they were con- 
tinuing in the most friendly atmosphere. 
Under the circumstances, the President 
said, he and Mr. MacDonald were able 
to discuss the mutual problems of the 
two countries in the long distance view 
land solely in the broad aspect of human 
welfare in the largest sense. 

Pointing out that neither hé nor Mr. 
MacDonald has anything to reserve, the 
President added that they had to search 
only for those things that would promote 
good will and moral solidarity between 
the two natiuns. 

The question of the recognition of 
Russia by the United States has not 
been one of the subjects of the con- 
versations between the President and 
Mr. MacDonald, it was said in response 
to inquiries. 

Mr. MacDonald formally will 
leave of the President when he calls at 
the White House at 6 p. m. on Oct. 9. 

No Controversy Unsettled 

The President’s statement, in full text, 
follows: 

“There is nothing that I can report at 
the present moment, on the conversa- 
tions with the prime minister. These 
conversations are continuing in the most 
|friendly of atmospheres. 

“We fortunately hmve no controversies 
between our countries to be settled. We 
are, therefore, able to discuss our mutual 
problems in the long distance view and 
solely in the broad aspect of human wel- 
fare in the iargest sense. 

“Moreover, we are able to carry our 
conversations without circumlocution 
and in absolute frankness with recogni- 
tion of the point of view of both sides. 
Neither of us has anything to reserve. 


Promotion of Good Will 


“We have to search only for those 
things that will promote the increase 
of good will and moral solidarity be- 
tween the two countries. The prime 
minister possesses a wealth of Scotch 
humor which lubricates any discussion. 

“More important than all is the great 
evidence shown by the press and the 
American people of genuine friendliness 
to the prime minister of Great Britain 
and to his people. The demonstration 
jthat is in progress is in itself of more 
{importance than any incidental conclu- 
sions that he and I might come to on 
matters concerning our two nations.” 


Premier Leaves White House 
Premier MacDonald ended a four-day 


turned to the British embassy, where he 
will remain during the remainder of his 
stay in Washington. 

Prior to leaving the White House the 
premier and President Hoover held a 
conference lasting for an hour and a 
| half, but no announcement was made re- 
garding it. It was said at the White 
House, however, that the conversations 
between the President and the premier 
| would be continued during the premier’s 
|stay in Washington, 


| 
| The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
October 8 








| 10:15 a. m.—The Polish minister, Ty- 
| tus Filipowicz, called to present to the 
|President, Col. Serge Zahoiski, who 
|heads the military delegation sent to 
{the United States by Poland to the 
| sesquicentennial program in memory of 
| Gen. Pulaski’s death, to be held at Sa- 
| vannah, Ga. 
| 10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
|met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
|ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
| retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 





~ RADIOGRAMS 


The mode 








|our earnest hope that the (blank) gov- 
ernment will agree to the desirability of | 
such a conference. His majesty’s gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom and the 
|Government of! the United States are 
in accord that such a conference should 
jbe held in London at the beginning of 
| the third week of January, 1930, and it 
is hoped that the (blank) gevernment 
will: be willing to appoint representa- 
| tives to ‘attend it. 

“A similar invitation is being ad- 
} dressed to the governments of (blank) 
| and the United States and His Majesty’s 
| governments in the dominions are being 
|asked to appoint representatives to take 
part in the conference. I should be 
| grateful if your excellency would cause 
the above invitation to be addressed to 
the (blank) government. 

“In the same way as the two gov- 
ernments have kept your excellency in 
formally au courant of the reecnt dis- 
cussions, so now His Majesty’s govern- 
ment will be willing, in the interval be- 
fore the proposed conference; to con- 











issuance of public-works serial certifi- 
|}cates; and the negotiations between 
Mexico and the international bankers 
committee looking forward to a new debt 
agreement, no payments being made dur- 
ing 1928 on foreign-debt obligations due 
in that year. 
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Accidents in 


dustry as a whole continued to decline in 
1928, according to a survéy just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Sfatistics, 
Department of Labor. However, for the 
selected group of plants for which the 
Bureau has carried a separate tabulation 
each year, and which were among the first 
|to give consideration to the accident-pre- 
vention movement, #t is a matter of sur- 
prise, says the survey, that four of the 
six units forming the group show higher 
accident-frequency rates in 1928 than in 
1927. 


When analyzed, data for the group 
|show no great increases of decreages in 
accidents due to any one cause. The de- 
cline in rates from year to year seems to 
have been spread evenly over the entire 
group of causes, according to the sur- 
vey, which will appear in the October is- 
sue of the Monthlv Labor Review. 

The full text of the survey follows: 

Since 1913 the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has published from year to year 
accident rates for a group of plants 
which were among the first to give se- 
rious attention to the accident-preven- 
tion problem. 

This group includes plants manufactur- 
ing fabricated products, sheets, wire and 
its products, and tubes, and two groups 
|manufacturing miscellaneous steel prod- 





take | 


stay at the White House, Oct. 8. He re-|. 


ucts. 


lrates for 1928 for this group and also the | 


|accident rates for the industry as a whole. 


| Unexpected Rise 
In 1928 Over 1927 


From 1913 to 1927 the accident rates 
of the selected group have shown a 


better. 


It is therefore a matter of some | 


| steady and considerable change for the | 


| surprise that, of the six units forming | 


the group, all but two (those manufac- 
{turing tubes and the second group of 
those manufacturiug miscellaneous steel 
products), show rising frequency rates 
| from 1927 to 1928. 

| The increases are probably not of very 
| great significance, since they are very 
;small. It is possible that these plants 


|have reached a norm and that subse-| 


|quent rates will vary about this point. 

Analysis of the data for this group 
of plans, by causes of accidents, reveals 
no great increases or decreases in ac- 
cidents due to any particular cause. On 
the contrary, it is seen that the. decline 
in rates from year to year has been 
spread with remarkable evenness over 
the whole group of causes. 


In the industry as a whole, the year 
| 1928 shows a decline in both frequency 
and severity rates as compared with the 
three-year period 1925-1927. Structural- 
steel erection not only continued to have 
the highest rates of all the departments 
|in the industry covered but shows an 
jincrease in severity rates in 1928 as 
compared to 1925-1927. 

Frequency rates by years.—A table 
shows the frequency rates for the plants 
in the selected group manufacturing each 
specified product, for each year since 


already been pointed out. 

Accident rates by causes.—The data 
just presented may be considered from 
another viewpoint. It might happen 





Will you bea 


| White Foreman 


HIS week (October 6 to 12) is 
Fire Prevention Week, time 
for mobilization of the Na- 

tion’s forces for the protection of 
homes, industry and _ resources 
against America’s greatest enemy— 
FIRE. This week every citizen is 
expected to be as fire-conscious as 
the White Fireman and DO SOME- 
THING to reduce America’s fire loss, 
the greatest per capita fire loss in 
the world. 
Home owners will have their chim- 
neys and flues’ put in good condi- 
| tion, will call in competent electri- 
cians to check up on the safety of 
all wiring, will see to it that all 


1913. The increase in rates in 1928 has! 
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Iron and Steel Industry 
Show Decline During Past 15 Years 





Rate of Reduction Applies Generally to All Causes, Says 
Department of Labor 


Accident rates in the iron and steel in-| that a declining general rate would be 


made up of component rates, some of 
which were falling very rapidly, whereas 
others were stationary or were rising. 

To test this possibility, rates were 
computed for the various causes opera- 
tive in these plants. Inspection of the 
result shows that whatever influence 
has been at work to bring about the re- 
markable decline in the rates has been 
distributed with surprising ‘uniformity 
over the entire group. 

There is a quite general impression 
that the safeguarding of machinery has 
reached such development that it has 
become of secondary importance. An- 
other table does not entirely support this 
conclusion: The rates for machinery have 
declined notably, 


A reasonable amount of attention to ma- 
chine hazards is evidently still neces- 
sary. 
_ In still another table the year 1928 
is compared with the five-year periods 
1910-1914, 1915-1919, and 1920-1924, and 
the three-year period 1925-1927. 
Between the three-year period and 1928 
there is a very uniform decline of the 
rates for both frequency and severity. 
In the industry as a whole the fre- 
quency rate declined from 24.5 for the 


| three-year period to 19.7 in 1928, while 


the severity rate declined from 2.5 to 


The present article presents the | 2.2 


General Statistics 
Of Accidents in Industry 


This change is not very large, but 
since a similar change is found in nearly 
all the departments it is safe to con- 
clude that progress in the iron and steel 
industry has not yet reached its limit. 

In a number of previous reports it has 
been nécessary to call attention to the 
fact that the found.ies were not succeed- 
ing in making as_ good a record as the 
other branches of the industry. It is 
accordingly gratifying to record a very 
substantial improvement in the foundry 


| figures. 


In the three-year period foundries has 
a frequency rate of 60.1 and a severity 
rate of 3.2. In 1928 the figures were 
45.9 and 1.8, respectively. These rates 
are still high as compared with many 
of the other departments, but the im- 
provement is encouraging. 

The erection of structural steel con- 
tinues at the highest point:‘of any one of 
the departments. For the three-year pe- 
riod its frequency rate was 72.2 and its 
severity rate 21.4. In 1928 the figures 
were 61.8 and 27.6, respectively. 

The- increase in the severity rate in 
1928 is disappointing but it must be re- 
membered that this occupation is beyond 
question one of very serious intrinsic 
hazard. 

In order to give the advantage of large 
volume, and so smooth out the irregulari- 
ties which occur when smaller groups are 
used, a table has been computed with 


the usc of a five-year moving average, for 


some of the more important departments. 
The table presents the figures for the 


five-year periods ending with each year | 


from 1911 to 1928. 

Another table presents the data for the 
several States from 1922 to 1928. This 
table is not very important from an ac- 
cident-prevention standpoint, but. gives 
















rubbish is removed from premises, 
that metal containers are provided 
for ashes, that open fireplaces are 
equipped with screens, that matches 
are placed out of reach of children. 
They will instruct members of their 
households to be careful in the use 
of electrical appliances. They will 
warn against the dangers of using 
flammable cleaning fluids. They will 
emphasize _ the tagertence of care 
in the disposal of lighted cigars, 
cigarettes and matches. They will 
have extinguishers installed. 
Owners and managers of manu- 
facturing, mercantile, hotel, apart- 
ment, office and storage buildings 


; but not very much: 
more rapidly than those for other causes. | 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour 


October 8 





Senate 


11 a. m. to 12 m.—Debate on the tariff 
bill. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the tariff. ; 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 


on the tariff. 


|on the tariff. 4 
5:11 p. m.—Recessed until 11 a. m. 
Oct. 9. 


House 

Not in session. Adjourned Oct. 7 un- 
til noon Oct. 10. 
j— a 
an idea regarding the size of the opera- 
tions in the various States. The declin- 
ing tendency of the rates is manifest in 
ithe State records, and this decMine is most 
| pronounced in those States which have 
learried on accident-prevention activities 
for the longest time. : 














The ideal 


interlude— 


to EURODE 
and back 


What more delightfully beneficial 


than a fast, luxurious trip to London 
or Paris and back? On the Majestic 
and Olympic you can make it in 17 
days with 4 days on “theother side.” 
If time is less pressing, sail on the 
Homeric, Belgenla Minnewas- 
ka or Minnetonka. 

Bracing sea air, tempting food, social 
gaiety and a fascinating glimpse of 
foreign — You’re away from 
New York little more than two weeks 
| —and there aré rates and accommo- 
dations for every purse and plan. 


WHITE /JTAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


envemuaTiouasa MERCANTIVE MaBING COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New. Yerk or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


| 











'HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
netring service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 

~ “« “« 


North America Agents are listed in the In- 
surance sections of classified telephone 
directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 
~~  %) 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Compeny— Founded 1792 





will have careful inspections made 
to assure themselves that all fire 
hazards are properly protected and 
that fire-protection equipment is in 
efficient working order. 

Every. week is Fire Prevention 
Week for the White Fireman, sym- 
bol of the organized loss-prevention 
service supported by insurance com- 
panies. He is working day in and 
day out to protect property owners 
from loss. He is ready at all times 
to help owners of property reduce 
fire hazards. Responsible insurance 
agents and brokers will tell you how 
to secure his service. 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents or Brokers 


5 p. m. to 5:11 p. m.—Continued debate | 
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Wheat Market Shows) Forecast of Production of Cotton 


. Effect of Dull Export 
And Domestic Demand 


General Trends in All Lines 
Downward During First 
Week in October, Says 
Review 


General trends in the farm market were 


downward during the first week of Octo- 


ber, with grain and livestock showing 

_ the greatest weakness, according to the 

* weekly market review made public Oct. 
8 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 

Cattle and hogs were adversely af- 
fected by heavy shipments, and rising 
prices of millfeeds, it was stated, and 
the butter, poultry and vegetable mar- 
kets were disappointing. i 

The Bureau’s summary follows in full 
text: 

Cotton, hay and wool showed little 
change. The egg market acts well and 
prices of fruits have been well main- 
tained. , 

Domestic wheat markets continued dull 
during early October with the unusually 
large stocks in North America and a 
slow domestic and export demand still 
the principal weakening factors. Feed 
grains were generally steady. Supplies 
of old corn are running low and new 
crop grain is not yet being offered freely. 
Feed markets generally continued dull, 
although prices of wheat feeds and lin- 
seed meal advanced slightly. Consum- 
ing demand in the Central West was 
fairly active, but eastern inquiry con- 
tinued rather dull. Alfalfa meal was 
steady and demand generally continued 
light at current prices. 

Hay markets were generally steady 
with moderately active demand absorb- 
ine the limited offerings at most mar- 
kets. 
were generally steady, with only mod- 
erate receipts. Demand was active, par- 
ticularly for high-grade hay suitable for 
dairies. Prairie hay markets held steady 
to slightly higher. 

Declines Were Drastic 


With strictly good to prime grades of | 


relatively long fed slaughter sitters a 
notable exception, downward revisions of 
values for all classes and grades of live- 
stock featured trading on the Chicago 


market during the first week of Octo- | 


ber. Declines on most classes were dras- 
tic with the result that cows and heifers 
cashed at the lowest price levels in re- 
cent years and at the week’s low time 
fat lambs sold lower than at any pre- 
ceding period since late in 1923. A mate- 
rially swelled marketward movement of 


hogs earlier in the week accelerated | 196,000 acres planted to the same date, erage (in pounds) 1918 to 1927; Col. B.,| 
The week’s | Jast year, according to information re-| 1928; Col. C 


price slashings on values. 
hog receipts at 11 points were around 
53,000 in excess of the: week previous. 
The visible supply of steers seems 
ample, probably excessive until the beef 


market, which has been in the dumps | 


for a week or more, shows improvement. 
Extreme top on fed steers at Chicago for 
the first week of October was $16.40, 
with best yearlings stopping at $16. Not 
in recent years had so many fat cows 
cashed at $7 to $7.50 at Chicago, nor 
had there been as many “distress” sales 
of meaty little native and western heif- 
ers at $7.25 to $7.75, some off-colored 
but rather flashy little heifers selling 


as low as $6.25. Very few in the trade | 


expect replacement cattle to work much, 
if any, lower. 
Nearly 60 per cent more hogs reached 


ten important market centers the first | 


two or three days of October than the 
corresponding days last year, but mar- 


ketings subsequently were on a more| 
Although reports from | 


moderate scale, 
feeding areas indicate that there is still 
a fair supply of-heavy butcher hogs to 


come, the current receipts indicated that | 


old crop hogs are now fairly well mar- 
keted. 
Freezing of Lambs 


Best fat lambs were selling up to $13, | 


with the bulk of the supply cashing at 
$12 to $12.75. 
lambs sold mostly from $12.25 to $12.75, 
with the top at $12.85. To relieve a 
temporarily overburdened dressed lamb 
market, some killers resorted to freez- 
ing and with the later fall movement 
of range lambs promising to carry rela- 
tively small quotas of fat lambs, the 
trade generally is inclined to anticipate 
some price recovery in the live market. 
The demand for fleece wools was de- 
cidedly restricted. An occasional lot of 
64s and higher quality strictly combing 
Ohio wool moved at 38 cents in the 
grease. A little business was done on 
original bag Montana wool of bulk 64s 
French combing and average strictly 
combing at 90 to 92 cents scoured basis. 
Choice 12-month Texas wools, similar to 
lines sold during September at 92 to 93 
cents, sold at 88 cents scoured basis. 
The cotton market shows a rather firm 
undertone with spot prices still near 18 
cents, but a little above those of late 
September and close to the level of a 
year ago. Foreign and domestic demand 
was good. Buyers seem particularly in- 
terested in White Strict Low Middling, 
Middling and Strict Middling seven- 
eighths to one and one-thirty-second 
inches, and in some cases one and one- 
sixteenth inches, Exports from Aug. 1, 
to Oct. 4 this season, were 1,128,606 


Increase in Size 


Of Eggs Is Sought 


Minimum Weight Fixed in 
Australasian Contest 


N egg-laying competition is be- 
ing organized in Australia and 
New Zealand to encourage the 
breeding of chickens that consist- 
ently lay eggs of two ounces or 
more and to ascertain the champion 
breeder of Australasia from year 
to year, according to a Melbourne 
newspaper, the Department of 
Commerce announced Oct. 8. The 
full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The test will be held at Chelten- 
ham for 12 months, commencing 
early in 1930, and every State in 
Australia and New Zealand will be 
represented. As a demand will be 
made in future for heavy grade 
packs of eggs for export to Britain. 
all eggs laid at the competition will 
be weighed daily and credit given 
only to eggs of two ounces or more. 


Middle western alfalfa markets-| 


Good and choice feeding | 


Duty on Manganese 


Increased Over September Estimate! No Burden on Farmer, 


Crop of 14,915,0 


00 Bales Is Predicted, With Gain Also 


In Output Abroad 
aie peanieaniantantig 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


United States production”~of 14,915,000 
bales (500 pounds gross weight), are 
shown by the Crop Ré€porting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture.” 

The full text of the Board’s comments 
| accompanying the report follows: 

“A cotton crop of 14,915,000 bales is in- 
dicated by the October cotton crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture. This 
represents an increase of 90,000 bales, or 
one-half of 1 per cent above the report as 
of Sept. 1. Condition is reported at 55 
per cent of normal, as compared with 54.4 
per cent a year ago and a 10-year aver- 
age of 53 per cent. The indicated yield 
is 153.2 pounds per aére, which is 2.6 
pounds below the average yield for the 
10-year period of 1918-1927. 


Conditions Improved 
In Central Part of Belt 


“Decreases in the indicated crop in: the 
Carolinas, Texes and Oklahoma have 
been more than offset by increases in the | 
central portion of the belt from Georgia 
to Louisiana and Missouri. 

“In Mississippi and the delta portions 
of Arkansas and Louisiana the crop is 
turning out much better than was ex- | 
pected a month ago. Apparently report- | 
ers were misled by dry weather during 
August. which did not damage the crop 
as much as wes anticipated. This is alsc 
true in Georgia and Alabama, 

“Development of the crop in Texas and 
Oklahoma has brought to‘light the small | 
{size of open bolls, and also the small num- 
ber of young bolls on the plants which 
could benefit from the showers that oc- 
curred during the first week.of Sep- 
tember. 


“In the Carolinas rainfall was exces- 
sive, particularly during the closing days | 
‘of the month, and caused some damagk | 
|to open cotton. Picking has develope 
the fact that rotting of partially mature 
bolls will be more serious in these States 


and northern Georgia.” 


The full text of the report on foreign 
crop prospects for cotton, issued by the 
| Bureau of Agricultural Economics, fol- 
lows: 

Indications are that the production of | 
foreign cotton will be larger this season 
than last, according to reports received 
| by the foreign service of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics. 

India.—The area planted to cotton in 
| India up to Aug. 1 was estimated to be 
| 15,585,000 acres, as compared with 15,- 


} 


} 
| 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| | 
| 


|ceived from the department of agri-| 
{culture at Calcutta. In Punjab the crop | 
| was reported to be generally from aver- | 
|age to below average by the middle of | 
September. Bombay has had useful | 
ishowers during the latter part of the | 
month. The first estimate on produc- | 
tion is expected on Dec. .15. Ld 


‘ 


Acreage Is Increased 
In Egypt and Russia 


Egypt.—It is estimated that 1,912,000 
acres were planted to cotton in Egypt 
this season, an increase of 107,000 acres 
over the final estimate of 1,805,000 acres 
for last season, according to a cable re- 
ceived from the International Institute 
at Rome. The same source reports an 


estimated production of 1,626,000 bales 
lof 478 pounds net for this season as 
|compated with 1,628,000 bales last year. | 
Production of Sakellaridis is. estimated 
to be 519,000 bales as compared with 
526,000 bales last year and production 
of other varieties is estimated to be 1,- 
sniesuerereieenieenee tamer tetas enpinmniniaanmnieiaiaeaanene 
|bales, against 1,226,716 to the corre- 
sponding day last year. 

A steadier sentiment predominated in 
|the butter market for the first few days 
of the month, under somewhat improved 
'demand, particularly on the finer scor- 
|ing lots. Undergrade cars of centralized 
|creamery butter received little attention 
and moved in an unsatisfactory manner, 
resulting in some accumulation. At the 
present time, it does not appear that 
prices can go much lower, as some dis- 
tributors will switch from storage back 
to fresh, but with production holding up 
as well as it is, one can hardly expect to 
| witness sharp advances and in all prob- 
lability prices will move in a narrow range 
in the near future. Trade estimates re- 
garding the reduction in the suflus of 
storage holdings in the United States 
during the month of September range 
from three and one-half to four and one- 
| half million pounds. 


Cheese Runs Lower 


Cheese production is running consid- 
erably lower than last year, but current 
trading stocks at the primary , markets 
and cold storage stocks at primary and 
distributing markets have been consist- 
ently greater than in 1928. Prices on 
the terminal markets are as a rule about 
one and one-half to three cents lower 
than at this time last year. 

The egg market continues generally 
firm, as stocks are considerably less than 
they were at this time in 1928, Receipts 
are also running below 1928. 


Prices on dressed poultry continue to 














be several cents below a year ago, al-| 


though at the prevailing level the mar- 
ket is regarded as steady. 


Shipments of potatoes again increased 
and most markets seemed unable to hold 


| Missouri 


| New Mexico 
| Arizona 


| erage percentage, 1918 to 1927; Col. B, 


| Oklzhoma 


| New 


Oklahoma 





their recent price levels. 
lot market declined on northern Round 


Whites to a range of $2'to $2.45 per 100] 


pounds and on Early Ohios to $2.10 to 
$2.25, but Idaho Russets were firm in 
Chicago at $2.75 to $2.85. 

The very sudden let-up in the carlot 
movement of sweet potatoes during early 
October helped to strengthen the market. 
Tennessee Nancy Halls jobbed at 90 
cents to $1.25 per bushel. 

Onion markets showed very little 
strength. Massachusetts arrivals in the 
Boston market were lower at $1.50 to 
$1.75 per sack. Other markets quoted 
a general jobbing range of $1.50 to $2.75 
for yellows in 100-pound bags or 175 
cents to $1.15 per 50-pound size. 

City markets strengthened slightly for 
cabbage, but some shipping-point sales 
were at a lower level. Domestic-type 
| stock is nearly all moved from Wisconsin 
| but Danish-type was selling lower at $20 
| per ton on an f., o. b. basis. 

; Grape movement has passed its an- 
nual peak and the shipments decreased. 
| Thompson Seedless grapes held steady 
jin price at California points, but Malagas 


, Sold lower, 


Chicago car- | 5. 


107,000 bales compared with 1,102,000 
bales for \last season. 

Russia.In Russia it is estimated that 
2,559,000 acres were planted in cotton 
this year as compared with 2,289,000 
acres last year. It is ‘estimated that 
1,325,000 bales will be produced, an in- 
crease over last year’s crop of 1,208,000 | 
bales. 

The Crop Reporting Board makes the 
following report from data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, 
cooperating State boards (or depart- 
ments) of agriculture, and agricultural 
colleges. The final outturn of cotton 
will depend upon whether the various in- 
fluences affecting the crop during the 
remainder of the season are more or 
less favorable than usual. 

1929 acreage: Percentage total aban- 


donment after July 1, Col. A; for harvest | 


(thousand of acres) Col. B: 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

330 j 
1,105 | 
3,751 


Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


California 
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46,594 | 
147 


Col. A, 10-year av- 


United States 
Lower Californiaf 


Oct. 1 condition: 


Sd 
aco 


Says Mr. Williamson 


Representative From South 
Dakota Says Congress 
Gould Help by Cutting 
Duties on Steel 


The entire requirements of the United 
States for manganese could be supplied 
for 100 years to come from the single 
State of South Dakota, Representative 
Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. 
Dak., stated Oct. 7. Mr. Williamson 
said it is absurd to say that a duty on 
manganese -in the pending tariff bill 
would be largely paid by the American 
ifarmers. He said that even if removal 
| of the duty Should result in reducing 
steel price 16 cents a ton it would not 
be felt by.farmers. He said that if 
Congress wants to do anything for the 
farmers so far as steel is concerned it 
should make a drastic cut in heavy duties 
now imposed upon steel importations. 
The manganese industry, he said, now 
in its infancy, should be protected by a 
reasonable tariff. 

His statement follows in full text: 

My attention has been called to propa- 


| ganda which is now being freely circu- 


lated among Members of Congress to the 
effect that if a duty is placed upon man- 
ganese in the present tariff bill such 


- | duty will be largely paid by the Ameri- 


can farmer. 
Will Not Lower Steel 

It would be difficult to think of any- 
thing more absurd in the way of an ar 
gument against the imposition of a rea- 
sonable duty upon the importation. of 
manganese. Only about 16 pounds of 
metallic manganese are used in the re- 
finement of a ton of steel. The duty of 





1928; Col. C, 1929: . 
Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

v Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other 


United States 
Lower California? 


Yield per acre: 


$44 Y 50.0, 
3 S85 
Col. A, 10-year av-| 


, 1929, indicated by condition 
= 


265 
215 
147 
132 
97 
210 
£185 
150 
175 
166 
138 
136 


1625. 

3802 : 
zi 
162. 

United States 153.2 


Lower California? 244 

Production (ginnings) 500-pound gross 
weight, bales (thousands of bales): 1928 
crop (7) Col. A; 1929; crop as indi- 
cated by condition Oct. 1, Col. B: 


Oct. 1: 
A 
246 
. 260 
- 185 
- 140 


€ 
250 
213 
174 
161° 
132 
304 
206 4 
166" 
216 - 
108 . 


° 


Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina . 
Georgia ... 
Florida 
Missouri 
Tennes 7 
Alabarta 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 





Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other 


Missouri 
Tennessee 
Alabama .... 
Mississippi 
Louisiana . 
OEas .... 
Oklahoma . 
Arkansas .. 
New Mexico . 
Arizona 
California 232 
11 


14,478 
80 


*Prior to 1924 interpolated from Sept. 25 
and Oct. 25 reports. ftAllowances made for 
cross-State ginnings. {Less than a 10-year 
average. {Data for Lower California, (old) 
Mexico, are not included in California fig- 
ures nor in United States total. 


Report Is Issued 


On Cotton Ginning 


_Number of running bates of cotton 
ginned from the growth of 1929 prior to 
Oct. 1, 1929, and comparative statis- 
tics to the corresponding date in 1928 
and 1927 (counting round as half bales, 
and excluding linters), as issued by the*| 
Bureau of the Census, Department of | 
Commerce, Oct. 8, follow in full text: 

1929 1928 1927 
d States *5,905,650 *4,961,360 *5,944,739 
578,273 335,969 783,209 | 
18,439 27,185 16,910 
538,687 361,775 281,880 
13,346 20,280 6,684 

25,866 11,265 14,125 

577,978 308,886 744,264 

543,232 370,343 342,135 

908,124 560,276 707,557 

23,073 13,575 6,354 

8,381 6,129 10,628 
50,191 60,086 177,589 | 
255,102 268,081 155,727 
162,460 120,670 333,853 
71,476 64,757 62,849 
2,130,179 2,430,885 2,300,530 
344 968 189 

499 230 246 


Unite 
Ala. 


Va 


| manganese in the country and that there- 
|fore a duty cannot increase production, 


|of this ore have been located in this coun- 


1 cent a pound, assuming that such duty. 
is fully effective, would amount to only 
16 cents a ton. As everybody knows who 
has made any study of the tariff at all, 
the duty placed ugon an article is sel- 
dom fully effective. A part of the bur- 
den is carried by the foreign producers, 
who are obliged to take a lower price, 
and the balance of it is of course carried 
by the importers. 

Removing the duty from manganese | 
will not result in lowering the price of 
steel one iota to the consumer. Every- 
body who knows anything about steel 
knows that this is true. Steel always 
has been and always will be sold at the| 
highest price that the traffic will bear. 
The cost of the raw material is a minor 
item in fixing this price. 
= The steel people, who are now so con-} 
cerned for the American farmer, are} 
piling up tens of millions in profits an-! 
nually and their stock is selling at fab-| 
ulous prices. ' 

Even if the removal of the duty should | 
result in the reduction of the price of | 
steel 16 cents a ton, it would not be felt | 
by the American farmer. If the weight | 
of farm machinery purchased by the 
individual farmer ~should™ be averaged 
throughout the United States, it would 
be Wiscoyered’ that his saving would be 
‘less-than: 10 cents-a, year. aay 
; Would Cut Duties , 
*“If-Congress wants-to.do anything for 
the farmers so far as steel is concerned, 
the thing to do is to make a drastic cut 


{im the heavy duties now imposed upon 
‘the importation of, steeel in its various 


If this were done it would com- 


.| pel ‘a reduction by compelling domestic 


steel producers to meet foreign compe- 
tition. . 

I am thoroughly convinced that the re- 
duction of duty upon steel should be made 
and that American manufacturers would 
find no difficulty in holding the American 
market, as the companies could stand a 
considerable reduction in price without 
jeopardizing a reasonable profit. 

As to the contention that there is no 


all I can say is that such statement is 
simply not based upon facts. The Gov- 
ernment reports referred to deal only 
with high-grede ore. It is true that up 
until the present time only small amounts 


try. Enormous quantities of low-grade 
ore, however, exist in many States. South 
Dakota alone has enough ore, running 
from 15 to 18 per cent, to supply the 
country’s requirements for-the next cen- 
‘tury. With the new processes developed 
for beneficiating this ore to a point where 
it is usable in the steel furnaces it makes 
development possible, provided a reason- 
able duty is imposed. The industry is in 
its infancy and should be given every pos- 
— encouragement by a _ reasonable 
uty. 





Fatalities and Injuries 
Drop in Metal Mining 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

70,188 were employed underground, 
29,378 on the surface, and 14,300 in 
open pits. In underground work 227 
were killed, in surface work 31 met 
death, and in open pits 15 were fatally 
injured. The fatality and injury rates 
were: Underground, 3.33 and 264.74; 
surface, 1.12 and 114.48; open pit, 1.12 
and 92.90. 

Falls of rock or ore from roof or wall | 
was the greatest single cause of fatal 
injury to underground workers, account- 
ing for 84 deaths. Haulage accidents 
caused 26 deaths, explosives, 19, and falls | 
down chute, winze, raise or stope, 18.| 
Shaft accidents accounted for 41 deaths. 

The greatest number of workers em- 
| ployed in the metal mining industry of | 
any State was 15,329 in the copper and | 
iron mines of Michigan. Arizona em- 





All other ... 


"Includes 86,970 bales of the crop of 1929 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted 
in the supply for the season of 1928-29, 
compared with 88,761 and 162,283 bales of 
the crops of 1928 and 1927. 

The statistics in this report include 
169,507 round bales for 1929; 182,240 for 
1928 and 163,687 for 1927.. Included in 
the above are 3,363 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1929; 6,155 for 1928; and 
3,294 for 1927. 

The statistics for 1929 in this report 
are subject to revision when checked 
against the individual returns of the gin- 
ners being transmitted by mail, he 
corrected statistics of the quantity of 
cotton ginned this season prior to Sept. 
16 are 3,352,678 bales. 


Consumption and World 
Production Statistics 


Cotton consumed ‘during the month of | ended July 31, 1928, was approximately | 


August, 1929, amounted to 558,113 bales. 
Cotton on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on Aug. 31, was 802,200 bales, and 


ployed 11,771 men, mainly in its great 
copper industry. Minnesota, with its 
extensive open pit iron mines, employed 
10,635 workers. Montana employed 
9,412 metal miners; ‘Utah, 7,195; Cali- 
fornia, 6,433, and Alabama, 6,052. 
in public storage and at compresses 
| 1,887,267 bales. The number of active 
| consuming cotton spindles for the month 
| was 30,236,880. The total imports for 
the month of August, 1929, were 24,793 
bales and the exports of domestic cotton, 
excluding linters, were 226,018 bales. 
The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1928, as compiled from various 
sources is 25,751,000 bales counting 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the con- 
sumption of cotton (exclusive of linters 
in the United States) for the year 





25,285,000 bales. The total number of 


spinning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, is about 165,000,000, 


sneapolis and 


| Capacity of Elevators to Store Grain 


Is Said to Be Ex 


Physical, Economic and Legal Factors Limit Available 
Space, Says Report to Farm Board 


t 


iganizaticns, which will control a suffi- 
‘ciently large percentage of the product 
‘to make their influence felt on the 
}market. / : 

“The second form of stabilization might 
be termed extraordinary or emergency 
operations, whereby, because of a large 
surplus of any commodity, the operation 
would consist of buying and taking off 
the market some considerable part of the 
tonnage so as to relieve the pressure, and 
carrying the product until some future 
date. in the hope that there would be a 
more favorable opportunity of disposing 
of it. This second, or emergency, class of 
operation would, of course, carried out 
strictly under the provisions of the agri- 
cultural marketing act with money ad- 
vanced by the Board, and if the final re- 
sult of such operation shows a loss or 
deficit, such loss will be borne by the re- 
volving fund as provided by the act. 

“This letter has been discussed with 
the other members of the Board, and may 
be accepted as; the position of the Board 
as a whole.” 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
points out in its report that the acute 
situation may be judged from the 
fact that the visible supply of wheat, 
Sept. 21,-was over six times the July 
1 average for the previous five years, 
and exceeds by almost 57,000,000 bushels 
any previous sypply in the United 
States. 

The amount of unused space that an 
elevator must necessarily carry, is not 
generaily understood, says the report. 
The usual stock figures that are avail- 
able include only a part of the total 
stocks, it is stated. 

Limiting factors in storage space for 
any agency not already in possession of 
such space, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics pointed out in its report to 


the Federal Farm Board, are physical, } 


economic, and legal availability. 

The preliminary report follows in full 
text: 

Grain elevators of the Northwest have 
been filled up very closely to the limit 
of their working capacity ever since 
about Sept. 1. On Aug 31, according 
to reports of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, pub- 
lic elevators in Minneapolis, with a total 
rated capacity of 47,187,000 bushels, con- 
tained 41,899,000 bushels of grain. By 
Sept. 28, capacity had increased to 48,- 
302,000 and stocks to 42,689,000 bushels. 
Allowing 15 per cent of total space for 
operations, these elevators were filled to 
their working capacity. 

A similar situation prevailed in Duluth 
where, at the close of the week ended 
Aug. 31, with a total capacity of 42,- 
325,000 bushels, stocks in public eleva- 
tors amounted to 32,340,000 bushels. 
These stocks had increased to 33,592,000 
bushels by Sept. 14 and to 34,939,000 
bushels on Sept. 28. 

Ever at.the beginning. of the season. 
‘stocks Were: yor large at both Min- 

Duluth. “The week~ ended 
July 7 total stocks at Duluth amounted 
to over 21,000,000 bushels and were 
about this same level the week etded 
Aug. 4.\\.At Minneapolis, on July 30, 
total stocks in public elevators were 29,- 
312,000 bushels for public elevators hav- 
ing a totdl capacity of 46,292,000 
busheis. e 

The extraordinary nature of this 
year’s grain stock situation can , he 
judged from statistics of the visible 
supply of wheat for the entire country 
during this and previous years. 

According to Bradstreet’s statement, 
the visible supply of wheat as of July 1, 
1929, was 95,684,000 bushels against 
42,208,000 a year before, and an aver- 
age for July 1, 1924 to 1928, of 30,- 
418,000 bushels. Since July 1 the visible 
supply of wheat has increased very 
greatly, being 145,504,000 Aug. 1, 196,- 
886,000 Sept. 1, and 203,709,000 Sept. 21. 
This exceeds by 56,896,000 bushels the 
largest total of a previous year, which 
amounted to 146.813,000 bushels and oc- 
curred Jan. 1, 1928. 


Much Unused Space 
Necessary in Elevators 


There has been much misunderstand- 
ing of the real storage situation at ter- 
minal markets, partly because those who 
are not familiar with elevator operation 
do not realize the amount of unused 
space which an elevator must neces- 
sarily have, and partly because the usual 
stock figures which are available include 
only a part of the total stocks, whereas 
capacity figures include the capacity of 
all elevators. 

Regularly reported stocks of grain in 
store at terminal markets ordinarily in- 
clude only the grain in “public eleva- 
tors,” with perhaps the addition of a 
few private or mill elevators. Capacity 
figures, on the other hand, include the 
private and mill elevators’ as weli as the 
public elevators’ capacity. 

In appraising the availability of grain 
storage space to any agency not already 
in possession of such space, considera- 
tion must be given to three distinct sorts 





Jourzal of the 
United States Court 
cow fille 
Customs and Patent 
Appeals 


October 8, 1929 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis, J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. The follow- 
ing attorneys were admitted to practice: 
Simon Fleishman and I. Harry Levin, of 
Washington, D: C.; and Gerhard A. 
Ellestad, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Customs Appeal No. 3228. John Wana- 
maker y. ‘The United States. Toys—Jig saw 
| puzzles. Argued by Mr. Allan R. Brown for 
|the appellant, and by Mr. Fred J. Carter 
for the appellee. 

Customs Appeal No. 3230. The United 
| States v. B. Illfelder & Company et al, Pro- 
jection lenses—Toys. Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence for the appellant, and 
by Mr, Allan R. Brown for the appellees. 

Customs Appeal No. 3225. The United 
|States v. Schoemann & Mayer. Papier 
|}mache dogs—Toys. Argued by Mr. Fred J. 
| Carter for the appellant, and by Mr. Allan 
|R. Brown for the appellee. 
| Customs Appeal No, 3231. W. L. Conover 
v. The United States. Seismographs—Sci- 
entific instruments. Argued by Mr. P. G. 
McElwee for the appellant, and by Mr, 
Charles D. Lawrence for the appellee, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


AvurtHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Non-ferrous Metals 


, Commercial Wheat 
hausted by Holdings Held in Storage 


Reaches High Level 


Increased Quantities of All 
Grains Except Corn and 
Flax Are Stored in Ware- 
houses 


of availability. They may be called re- 
spectively the physical availability, the 
economic availability and the legal avail- 
ability. 

The difference between the total rated 
storage capacity at terminals and the 
stocks of aroln in storage oy arene 
represents the amount which can be ; : 
utilized, much less the amount available | United States at the close of the /week 
to parties other than those already in| ended Oct. 5, according to reports to the 
possession of it, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 


° partment of Agriculture, made public on 

Rated Capa cety” Oct. 7, are 199,656,000 bushels for current 
Not All Available week, against 197,443,000 bushels for the 
Physical availability the | Previous week, and 123,797,000 bushels 
amount of space which it is 


hysically | for the corresponding week last year. 
possible to fill up under Cte elevator Totals for other commercial grains 
operating conditions if all other condi- | were as follows: for corn, 4,319,000 
tions are favorable. The rated capacity | bushels for cwrrent week, against 4,393,- 
of an elevator includes all the space in|000 bushels for previous week, and 5,- 
the house, and much of this cannot be | 496,000 bushels for corresponding week 


Total commercial wheat in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 


concerns 


out and to clain and condition it. 


number of conditions, so that no general 
rule may be applied to each individual 
elevator or to each market. Special con- 
sideration must be given to the nature 
of the business which an elevator con- 
ducts, to the number of bins which it has 
and to the particular situation with re- 
gard to the number of kinds and-qualities 
of grain which must be kept separate. 

Thus some elevators are used pri- 
marily for transit purposes, others , are 
used largely for conditioning and mixing 
grain and still others largely for storage 
purposes. 

Those which are used largely for 
transferring grain must have a consid- 


erable amount of space available con- 


stantly for receiving incoming grain by 
grade and class and for loading out 
grain into cars or boats. 

Elevators which do 
cleaning» mixing and conditioning grain 
must have space available so that grain 
can be moved from one bin to another 
in order that these operations may be 
carried on. 

Even in elevators which are used only 
for storage, a considerable amount of 
space cannot be fully utilized because 
grain must be stored by class and grade 
and, in some cases, by protein content. 
Some bins must of necessity be only 
partly full, because the elevators do not 
have enough grgin of the particular 
class and grade‘or protein content to 
fill up the bin. 

Public elevators commonly are _ pro- 
hibited by law from putting grain of 
different grades in the same bin so that 
@ small amount of wheat of a given 
grade may “tie up” a bin having a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 to 100,000 bushels. 

Under normal operation, about 10 per 
cent of the elevator capacity is required 
for “working space” for cleaning, trans- 
ferring and conditioning grain, and in 
addition to this must be added an amount 
of.bin space which can not be filled up be- 
cause of the necessity of keeping different 
kinds, classes and grades of grain sepa- 
rate. 

Thus on the average only from 80 to 90 
per cent of the total rate of elevator ca- 
pacity is really available for use even in 
the case ‘of elevators which are in good 
condition, 


Certain older elevators, especially those 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 


Treasury Order on Dyes 
Sustained by Customs Court 


New York, Oct. 8—The Customs Court 
has just ruled that an order, signed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, fixing the standards under the dye 
provisions of paragraphs 27 and 28 of 
the tariff law, is binding and valid. Pro- 


test of the Ciba Company, challenging | 


the validity of- this order, is overruled 
by the court in an opinion written by 
Judge Brown. (Protest No. 205538-G- 
45297-27.) 





pEOPLE WILL 
APP 


used, especially if the elevator is to keep last year. 
itself in position to load grain in and 


The amount of space in an elevator 
which cannot be used depends upon a 


a business of 


For oats 28,646,000 bushels 
for current week, against 28,586,000 bush. 
els for previous week, and 17,651,000 
bushels for corresponding week last year. 
For rye, 10,393,000 bushels for current 
week, against 9,771,000 bushels for pre- 
vious week, and 3,140,000 bushels for 
corresponding week last year. For bar- 
ley, 12,571,000 bushels for current week, 
against 12,546,000 bushels for “previous 
week, and 11,001,000 bushels for corre- 
sponding week last year. For flax, 913,- 
000 bushels for current week, against 
924,000 bushels for previous. week, and 
1,038,000 bushels for corresponding week 
last year. 
Canadian Stores High 


Total Canadian grain in store in bond 
in the markets of the United States is 
as follows: for wheat, 21,587,000 bushels 
for current week, as compared to 21,753,- 
000 bushels for previous week, and 8,- 
208,000 bushels for the corresponding 
week last year. For oats, 286,000 bush- 
els for current week, against 283,000 
bushels for the previous week, and 307.- 
000 bushels for the corresponding week 
last year. Totals for rye, 429,000 bush- 
els for current week, as compared to 
320,000 bushels for the previous week, 
and 24,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. For barley, 1,865,000 bushels 
for the current week, as compared to 1,- 
654,000 bushels for the previous week, 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 





| Will your banker 
say “Never mind”? 
... He won't. 


When fire has wiped out your 
plant and its earning power for 
months, does your banker can- 
cel notes and interest due him? 
He certainly doesn’t! They go 
right on and have to be met 
promptly if your financial sta- 
bility is to be maintained. 

You CAN meet them if you 
are protected by a Hartford 
Business Interruption policy. 
Our little booklet, “MR. 
DIXON,” tells 
exactly how. We'll 
send it to you 
. . . write for it 
today. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





JUDGE BY 
EARANCES... 


It may be unjust 3. fee 


science has devised no way 


of changing human nature. 


Th 


e only thing to do about 


it is to make sure that appear- 


ances 
Crane’s Bond is a 100% 


new white rag paper. It 
looks and feels important. 

It will lend an air of 
substance and authority 
to your letters —will rep- 
resent your firm with 
dignity and distinction. 


Fo 


work for you. 


~ 


r instance —in the 


letterhead you're using for 


business correspondence » . + 


CrANE’S BOND 


CRANE & CO.*« DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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VALUE far above the PRICE 


N REVIEWING the many advantages of the Ford 
I car, it is particularly interesting to note the 
relation between value and price. 

The low first cost is a point to keep in mind 
at all times because it means a considerable sav- 
ing to you in the purchase of a car. 

Of even greater importance, however, is the 
reason for this low price and the manner in 
which it has been achieved without sacrifice of 
quality or performance. 


Every purchaser shares the benefits of the’ 


Ford policy of owning the source of many raw 
materials—of making thousands of cars a day— 


of selling at a small margin of profit—of con-— 


stantly giving greater and greater value through 
the vast industrial organization that has been 
built up for the making of this car. 

A new degree of excellence has been brought 
within reach of all the people through the 
development of new manufacturing machines 


and the discovery and working out of new 
manufacturing methods. 

Evidence of this is found in the extremely 
close limits of measurement maintained in the 
manufacture of vital parts. Some of these are 


held true to within a maximum variation of 


three ten-thousandths of an “inch (.0003), reduc- 
ing friction and wear and resulting in greater 
reliability, longer life and better performance. 

As the quality of workmanship has been in- 
creased through the accuracy of the machine, 
so has the quality of materials been increased. 
The savings resulting from new manufacturing 
economies have been put back into the car. 
Through typical Ford methods, materials once 
thought too expensive for a low price car have 
been made available for use in the Ford. 

Today, more than ever, it is an out- 
standing example of high quality at low 
cost. Were it made in any other way, 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


under any other policy, it would unquestionably 
cost you much more than the present price. 

The use of the Triplex shatter-proof glass for 
the windshield is a definite indication of the 
quality that has been built into the Ford car. So 
are the four Houdaille hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers. The five steel-spoke wheels. The silent, fully 
enclosed six-brake system. The aluminum pistons. 
The chrome silicon alloy valves. The simplicity 
and efficiency of the lubrication, cooling, igni- 
tion and fuel systems. ‘The large number of ball 
and roller bearings. The extensive use of fine 
stecl forgings instead of castings or stampings. 
The many other mechanical features that count 
so much in reliability, economy and long life. 

All of these are important considerations to 
every man and woman who is contem- 
plating the purchase of a motor car. All 
are important reasons why the Ford 
delivers a value far above the price. 
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Railroads 


Final Valuation Placed on Properties 


Of Rock Island Road as Basis of Rates 





Holdings Owned and Used Placed at $251,909,983 and 
Cost of Reproduction New at $254,714,878 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the principal considerations that lead to 
our determination of the final value of 
a given railroad property. It is need- 
less for us to repeat them at length 
here. The Supreme Court has set out 
in numerous decisions, notably Smyth 
v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, and San Diego | 
Land & Town Co. v. National City Co.,} 
174 U. S. 739, as weli as in subsequent | 
reports, the various elements that must | 
be taken into account. | 


use of mortality tables based on ex- 
perience as to the life of railroad prop- 
erty under various circumstances, as 
fully explained in the Santa Fe report, 
at pages 71 to 77, inclusive. 

Appraisal of the so-called intangible 
elements of value involves consideration 
of the adaptability of the property to 
economical operation. By the elimina- 
tion of sharp curves and steep grades and 
the enlargement of flood-water channels 





Valuations 


trains, action of the elements, growth of 
vegetation on the slopes, adequate main- 
tenance, and other conditions all effect 
seasoning and solidification of the road- 
bed, which enhances the capacity of the 
carrier to move increasing volumes of 
traffic at relatively diminishing cost in 


course of time. Elements of this char- 
acter must receive consideration in de- 
termining final value. But we know of 
no reliable way in which they can be 


separately appraised, and the carriers 
; have not shown us any acceptable man- 
ner of doing so. 

Out of the great number of claims 
of various kinds advanced in this con- 
es by carriers we must distinguish 





between the items that may properly be 
included in a final value and those which 
may not. Certain items asserted by the 
carriers as 
considered 


intangible elements to be 
in ascertaining final value 


| many railroads improve their adaptation | were reviewed by us and rejected in the 


If the original cost to date of a prop-|to increasing service demands. Age, den-| Santa Fe report, at pages 92 to 96, in- 


erty were ascertainable, it would con-| sity of traffic, the impact of moving clusive. 
cee i aa i seesennteeneiieD 


stitute an important factor in our de- 
liberations. But, except in the case of 
the newer roads, this practically never 
can be gained. Systems such as that 
under consideration are the product of a 
gradual development over many decades, 
represented for the most part by consol- 
idation, purchase, and segmental con- 
struction. Original records have been 
lost in most instances, but, even when 
available, they seldom are of definite 
service, as they usually have not been 
maintained so that they can bé suffi- 
ciently analyzed to enable us to utilize 
the figures intelligently. For obvious 
reasons, we should know something 
about the circumstances under which ex- 
penditures have been made. We are 
unable to report the original cost to date 
of the common-carrier property of this 
company and its affiliated lines in this 
proceeding. 


Investment of Carrier 
In Road and Equipment 


The investment of the carrier in road 
and equipment, including land, is shown 
in its books as aggregating $235,867,- 
019.23. If certain readjustments sug- 
gested in appendix 2 were made, in con- 
formity with our accounting classifica- 
tion, this amount would be reduced to 
$230,522,541.35, representing, on the one 
hand, gross outlays that consist in part 
of considerations other than cash re- 
corded at $84,358,527.72, and, on the 
other hand, various items deductible 
from gross outlays and recorded at $1,- 
950,397.58, but not deductible at the re- 
corded amounts from any particular class 
or classes of such outlays. These figures 
do not purport to constitute the original 
cost to date of the property, but in part 
represent sums paid for purchased roads, 
some of which had gone through reor- 
ganization proceedings. Thus, in such 
instances, the purchase price may have 
been markedly less than the original cost 
of the property acquired. On the other 
hand, the figures may embrace indeter- 
minate amounts for items not properly 
includible in original cost. For these 
reasons, although comprehensive data on 
actual original: cost are lacking, we can- 
not in this case rely to any great extent, 
in determining final value, upon the in- 
vestment figures as a substitute therefor. 
See Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. 
R. Co., 134 I. C. C. 1, 10-13. Hence care 
must be exercised in the consideration 
of such amounts in reaching our conclu- 
sions, 


Analysis Made of 
Reproduction Costs 


The corporation commission of Okla- 
homa contends that the values found by 
us for the lands of the parent. company 
and the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf 
in that State should not be used in de- 
termining final values without modifica- 
tion based upon consideration of the 
original cost of the lands, upon which 
it submitted evidence. No separation is 
made by it of the costs stated for carrier 
lands and for noncarrier lands. The bu- 
reau has analyzed the accounting rec- 
ords of the carriers in so far as their 
land costs are concerned, and all avail- 
able items are duly reported herein. 
Original cost is not determinative of 
value; as before stated, it is but one 
of the elements to be considered. 

The cost of reproduction new and cost 
of reproduction less depreciation of the | 
property other than land, owned and 
used by the carrier for common-carrier 
purposes, we find to be $254,714,878 and 
$200,313,399, respectively, and the cor- 
responding costs for the property which 
it uses but does not own we find to be 
$75,922,583 and $59,987,331. We also find 
the present value of land and rights 
owned and used to be $36,678,677.79, and 
of land and rights used but not owned 
$6,910,706.88. 

Due regard is had in our appraise- 
ment to the amount of depreciation that 
had accrued in the property as of valu- 
ation date. The service condition has 
been determined by field inspection by 
our engineers in conjunction with the 





Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Oct. 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of ‘New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
a er rraeee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... ; 
Beemer CKTONE) 060%. cccccscecce 26.6990 
England (pound) 





Sweden (krona) ..... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 


Finland (markka) ........ccccecs 2.5180 
France (franc) ...........0¢ eccce 98.9236 
Germany (reichsmark) .......... 23.8317 
Greece (drachma) ........ccccese 1.2936 
Hungary (pengo) .........-cese+e 17.4411 
Sis it ae 5.2332 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40.1710 
NN re 26.6994 
i UO. cs ccnbbeceacence 11.2104 
martamal (escudo) ...ccccccccces 4.4875 
eN COGUD chan eeacasehs « 5939 
DC CEEED ..:ccveseseccences 14.8286 

26.8175 






43.6607 
54.3839 
39,0937 
38.8750 
36,0917 
47.6639 


56.2291 


r= 
oa oe 
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We are appraising transporta- 





| 


ED, TIOSOMD FP), .. > Gnienasdecr ec 98.8893 
ET Cs ass 0 5 0’ 0.600089 99.9518 | 
EN EO ree 48.2100 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......... 95.8417 
Brasil (milreis) ...........+005. 11.8620 
AN PRs his a as caiman ed 12.0543 
SA (MOE) , n.d cceeecoste 98.2813 
Colombia (peso) ..ececeseeceeveee 96.3900 
Bar silver ..snrascaceeseccceoress, 49.6250 
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Foreign Exchange 


tion property, not the skill of the users 
of that property. 

In the light of the foregoing consid- 
eration of the facts of record pertaining 
to the various roads that comprise this 
system, we find that the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned or used for common-carrier pur- 
poses by each of the corporations is as 
stated below. 

Owned and used: Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, $251,909,988; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, $13,212,805; Morris Termi- 
inal, $49,500. 
| Owned but not used: Chicago, Rock 
|Island & Pacific, $236,435; Keokuk & Des 
|Moines, $3,494,598; Choctaw, Oklahoma 
|& Gulf, $35,200,019; Rock Island, Arkan- 
jsas & Louisiana, $10,750,000; St. Paul & 
Kansas City Short Line, $8,400,000; Rock 
Island & Dardanelle, $216,000; Rock Is- 
land, Stuttgart & Southern, $213,000; 
Rock Island Memphis Terminal, $700,000; 
the Peoria & Bureau Valley, $1,660,000; 
White & Black River Valley, $700,000; 








Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, $620,101; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $23,300. 

Used but not owned: Chicago, Rock Is- 
iand & Pacific, $70,319,312; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, $362; Morris Terminal, 
$3,612. 

Totals: Owned and used, $265,171,788; 
owned but not used, $62,213,453; used 
but not owned, $70,323,286. 

We have included in the final values 
of the respective properties the follow- 
ing amounts for working capital: $8,809,- 
983 for the parent carrier and $212,305 
for The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Co. An order will. be entered in 
accordance with our findings. 

Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring: 
For reasons stated in My expression of 
concurrence in Delaware & Hudson Co., 
116 I. C. C. 611, I concur with the report 
in the instant case. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: 
My reasons for disagreeing with the con- 
clusions reached have been sufficiently in- 
dicated in previous valuation cases. 
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Central of Georgia Seeks 


Authority for Bond Issue | 





The. Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
— applied to the Interstate Commerce 

ommission on Oct. 7, Finance Docket 
7858, for authority’ to issue nominally 
and conditionally $319,000, face value, of 
its refunding and general mortgage 5 
per cent bonds, series “C,” dated Apr. 1, 
1919, and maturing Apr. 1, 1959. The 
bonds are stated to be in all respects 
similar to the bonds authorized by the 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 7119 
(150 I. C. C. 206). 

The application says that “the purpose 
of the present execution and authentica- 
tion is (1) to have them ready on short 
notice for lawful use as collateral secur- 
ity, and (2) to avoid unnecessary delay 


if and when authority for actual issue 
may hereafter be required.” When 





DRIVING 


To 


The TOP | 


DVERTISERS are rapidly realizing that it is the 


men of money who make the important individual 


purchases... 


That it is the men of executive position who control 


the buying in the larger corporations. 


And now these advertisers have found that The 
United States Daily offers a unique selling advantage: 


Full Newspaper Display Before 
The Men of Money and Position 


It is for that reason that so many outstanding adver- 
tisers' are using full-page space in The United States 
Daily. 


They want to meet with driving force a billion-dollar 
market—they want to drive through to the men whose 
yuying decision is final—the men higher up in the busi- 
ness life of this country. 


For an analysis of the great market cov- 
ered by The United States Daily—and 
how economically this market can be 
reached with full-page advertising—write to 


Advertising Department 


Che Auited States Dailu 


WASHINGTON D. C. 











Third Call for Reports 
On National Banks Issued 





The third call for reports of condition 
of national banks was issued Oct. 8 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, John 
W. Pole, anc requires a statement as to 
the banks’ condition on Oct. 4. Follow- 


ling is the full text of the call: 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
this day‘called upon all national banks 
in the contineatal United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii, and all savings banks and 
trust companies in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for a report of condition as at 
the close of business Oct. 4, 1929. 


So na 
pledged the bonds will used to reim- 
burse the company’s treasury for lawful 
expenditures made in 1928 and prior 
years for additions and betterments and 
for refunding. 
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Refinancing Plan — | 


Of Santa Fe Railway 
Is Given Approval 





Security Issues Authorized | 
In Connection With Pur- 
chase of Stock Control of 
Orient Road 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Oct. 8, authorized the Atchison, To- | 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company to | 
refinance its acquisition of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com- 
pany. The full text of the Commission’s 
announcement follows: 

Action by Division 4 in_ uncontested 
finance cases: 

Report and order in F. D. Nos, 7451, 
7442, and 7572 (1) authorizing the ac- 
quisition by Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company of direct control 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway Company of Texas, by purchase 
of stock; 

(2) Authorizing the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Company to 
issue a first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bond, series A, in the principal amount 
of $2,500,000, and 55,000 shares of its 
common capital stock of the par value 
of $100 a share; said bond and_ stock | 
to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka | 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, the bond | 
in reimbursement for advances in like 
principal amount, and the stock, to- 
gether with securities of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com- 
pany of Texas, in exchange for 35,000 | 
shares of no par value stock of the Kan- | 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Com- | 
pany; and 

(3) Authorizing the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient Railway Company of Texas 
to issue a general mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, series A, in the principal 
amount of $4,000,000, and 30,000 shares 
of its common capital stock of the par 
value of $100 a share; said bond and 
stock to be delivered to the Atchison, 
, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in | 
exchange for $9,116,633, principal | 
amount, of first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds of the Kansas City, Mexico & | 
Orient Railway Company of Texas, ap- | 
proved. | 


Authority of I. C. C. 
On Refunds Argued | 


The authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deny a request for 
an order compelling carriers to pay rep- 
arations to shippers who have allegedly 
paid freight rates found to be unrea- | 
sonable by the Commission was argued 
before the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Oct. 7. 3 | 

This question arises in the cases of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Capital Grain Company and Ralston Pu- 
rina Co., Nos. 4982 and 4983, on appeal | 
before the court from an order of the 
lower court granting petitions for man- | 
damus against the Commission. 

















| 


On behalf of the Commission counsel |. 


argued that where the Commission has | 
considered a petition and has handed 
down a decision on the matter involved, 
a writ of mandamus will not lie to rem- | 
edy an alleged error made in the Com- | 
mission’s investigation. 

Counsel for the appellees contended | 
that the writs of mandamus. had been | 
properly granted. After finding the | 
freight rates in question were unrea- 
sonable, the appellees having paid such | 
rates over a definite period of time, the | 
Commission was without authority, it | 
was claimed, to dismiss the petition for | 
reparations with the statement that it | 
was against the practice of the Commis- | 
sion to do so in such cases. 

The Commission has declined to ex- | 





| 
| 

Foreign exchange quo- || 
tations will be found today | 
on page 6. | 











Finance 


U. S. Treasury 





Statement 
October 5 
Made Public October 8 
Receipts 7 
Customs receipts ...... $2,397,308.46 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 
Income tax ..... en 1,007,487.12 | 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ..... 0 dese 2,718,405.44 | 
Miscellaneous receipts. . ee 
Total ordinary receipts 7,758,817.47 | 
Balance previous day... 


394,313,215.71 
| 


BO 8 fediotiots ins 402,072,033.18 | 
Expenditures | 
|General expenditures .. $10,340,837.43 | 
Interest on public debt. 1,121,458.85 
Refunds of receipts .... 225,555.99 
Panama Canal ...... is 8,562.73 
Cperations in special ac- 
DE 3. cast costes 148,196.72 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ......c.e-. 32,856.42 
Civil-service retirement 
SUNG Asie's cides Velsceees 184,668.81 
vestment of trust 
—— vase 167,910.46 
Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 11,933,654.02 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures ........-. 615,795.75 
Balance today .......+- 389,522,583.41 
Tete, ..aace essa sar 402,072,033.18 ; 








Texas and Kentucky Lines 
Valued for Rate Making) 





Final valuation for rate-making ites 
poses of the property of the Long Fork 
Railway Company was found to be §$2,- 
610,000 as of June 30, 1918, and of prop- 
erty used but not owned $24,898, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ‘an- 
nounced on Oct. 7 (Valuation Docket No. 
1034). The Long Fork Railway com- | 
prises about 28.4 miles of main track | 
and 6.7 miles of yard tracks and sidings | 
in eastern Kentucky extendiig from Mar- | 
tin to Weeksbury with branch lines from | 
Weeksbury to Elk Horn—Pitney Mines— 
and from Wheelright Junction to Wheel- | 
right. | 

Final -value for rate-making purposes | 
of the properties of the Cisco & North- | 





|eastern Railway was found to be $1,170,- | 
/000, as of Dec. 31, 1921, the Interstate 


Commission ‘announced on Oct. 7. The 
Cisco & Northeastern is a single track, 
standard gauge steam railroad extending 
28 miles from Cisco to Breckenridge, Tex. 








ercise a jurisdiction which it does not 
deny having, it was argued. 

The Commission was represented by 
Nelson Thomas and the appellees by 
Charles E. Cotterill. 





Bank Stocks 


Special Memorandum 
on request 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO PORTLAND, ME. 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 








that Endures! 


Back in the minds of all leaders in business— 
deep down in their hearts—is the question: 
“How long will it last—will it endure?”? And 
always the satisfying answer is the answer to 
another question: ‘‘How well, how truly does 
it serve?’”’—an answer that is moral rather 
than material—an appeal to pride in character 
rather than gain or profit. 


Business that endures is labelea today by the 


Character of its leaders. 


It expresses itself 


materially through all its human conduct—its 
enlightened management, its modern prac- 


tices, its law of order, 
control. 


and the justice of its 


In the forming and voicing of the methods and 


means through which 
presses itself, Modern 
the belief in the helpfu 


enduring business ex- 
Accountancy justifies 
Iness of its service—an 


enduring service to business that endures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS 
SYSTEM 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH AKRON 
BOSTON WHEELING CANTON 
PORTLAND ERIE 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE MIAMI TOLEDO 
RICHMOND TAMPA 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO DAYTON 
ROCHESTER 


MEMPHIS 


LOUISVILLE OMAHA 
HUNTINGTON 





WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
ST. Louis 


KANSAS CITY DETROIT 


AND AUDITORS 
SERVICE 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
MILWAUKEE JACKEON 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 


FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
DAVENPORT waco 

DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
"LOS ANGELES 
GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
KALAMAZOO 
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New Issue, ~ 








Cixvex 1901) 


$11,000,000 


Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corporation 


Waldorf-Astoria 


First Mortgage Leasehold 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


To be dated September 1, 1929 


With Warrants for 


22,000 Shares Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 
To mature September 1, 1954 


Each Bond will be accompanied by a non-detachable warrant entit'ing the holder to receive without further cost, on January 1, 1931, or earlier at 
the option of the Corporation, Common Stock without par value in the ratio of 2shares of such Common Stock to each $1,000 principal amount of Bonds. 


Payments into a Cumulative Sinking Fund commencing September 1, 1932, are calculated to retire the entire issue of these Bonds by maturity. 


CAPITALIZATION 
(Upon completion of present financing) To be Presently 
Authorized Outstanding 
First Mortgage Leasehold 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds $11,000,000 $11,000,000 
Common Stock (no par) *300,000 shs. **171,000 shs. 





* $0,000 shares are reserved under options expiring September 1, 1934, to Management and to Bankers at $50 per share. 
** Includes 22,000 shares evidenced by warrants above described. 


Interest payable March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 in New York City without 
deduction of normal Federal Income 
Tax up to 24% which the Company 
may be required or permitted to 
pay at the source. The Mortgage will 
contain appropriate provision for the 
refunding upon request of personal 
Property or. security or similar tax 
of any State {including Pennsylvania 
4 mills tax), or of the District of 
Columbia, up to and including 5 mills, 
or Massachusetts Income Tax up to 
and including 6%. Coupon bonds in 
denominations of $1,000 and $500, 
registerable as to principal. Redeem- 
able in whole or in part at any time 
on 30 days’ notice at 105 and accrued 
interest up to and including Septem- 
ber 1, 1944, premium decreasing 14% 
for each year or fraction thereof 
thereafter elapsing. 





~ THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Corporate Trustee. 





MANAGEMENT 


Operation of the new Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lucius Boomer, for many 
years President of the old Waldorf 
companies (realty and operating). 
Mr. Boomer will bring to the new 
hotel important key-personne!, in- 
— —— Augustus a 
“Oscar” —— 0 helped to 
make the old dorf world re- 
nowned. 

The Board of Directors will include: 


W. W. ATTERBURY 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


E. W. BEATTY 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 


LUCIUS BOOMER 
President 

ROBERT K. CASSATT 
lassatt Ce. 

LEWIS L. DUNHAM 


President, du Pont & Dunham, Ine. 


FRANCIS V. DU PONT 
President, Equitable Office Building 
Corperation, New York City 
President, Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


SAMUEL L. FULLER 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 


ROBERT GOELET 


Real Estate 


CHARLES HAYDEN i 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 


L. J. HOROWITZ 
Chairman ef the Board, Thompson-Starrett 
Company, Inc. 


RICHARD F. HOYT 
Hayden, Stene & Co. 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
G. HERMANN KINNICUTT  . 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Ce. 


STUART McNAMARA 


McNamara & Seymour 


CONDE NAST 


President, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 
MAURICE NEWTON 

Haligarten & Co. 
AUGUSTUS NULLE 

Treasurer 
JOHN W. PRENTISS 

Hernblower & Weeks 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
CASIMIR I. STRALEM 


Haligarten & Co. 


BAROLD E. TALBOTT, Jr. 
WILLIAM H. WHEELOCK 


President, Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Veught & Ce., Ine. 


Mr. Lucius Boomer, President, summarizes his letter to the Bankers as follows: 


THE CORPORATION: This Corporation has been organized under the laws of the State of New 
———————— York for the purpose of erecting and operating a new hotel to bear the 
same name and to carry on the traditions which for over 35 years made the old Waldorf the best 
known and most popular of all hotels. Interests affiliated with the management of the old Waldorf 
have associated themselves with a strong banking group formed to carry out this purpose. 


The prestige and good will of the old Waldorf, built up during its many years of activity, constitute 
an asset of great value to the new enterprise, which should assure liberal patronage from the start. 


LOCATION: The location at Park Avenue, 49th and 50th Streets, is ideal. It is in the highly 
desirable Park Avenue residential section and immediately adjacent to the new 
uptown business center. It is conveniently near the Fifth Avenue shopping district and the Grand 


Central Terminal and only a short walk from the Broadway theatre center. 


THE HOTEL: The present plans and specifications of the Hotel to be érected provide that it 
shall be 47 stories in height, modern, fireproof, of steel, stone and brick, shall have 
a cubage of construction of over 20,000,000 cubic feet, and contain over 2,200 guest rooms, besides 
adequate banquet halls, dining and other public rooms. In addition to appropriate lobbies and 
public rooms, the first and second floors will afford considerable space for rental to high-class retail 


shops, brokers’ offices, etc., which space may confidently be expected to yield large rentals. 


Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc., are to be the builders and Schultze & Weaver are the architects. 
The new Hotel Waldorf-Astoria is expected to be ready for occupancy during the Fall of 1931. 


SECURITY OF BONDS: 





A grant for a ternt of years will be given by the New York Central 
Railroad Company, owner of the fee, to its subsidiary, New York State 
Realty and Terminal Company. The New York Central Railroad will cause such grant to be 
released from the lien of its general mortgages. Such subsidiary will lease the property to Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria Corporation. The security of these Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, will be a 
closed first mortgage on such leasehold covering the entire block (approximately 81,000 square 
feet) from Park to Lexipgton Avenues, and from 49th to 50th Streets, New York City (except- 
ing certain sub-surface and analogous rights), a modern 47-story Waldorf-Astoria Hotel building 
to be erected thereon, and furnishings and equipment thereof. When the mortgage securing these 
Bonds is recorded, the term grant from which the leasehold is derived will be free of all liens and 
will not be affected by any liens upon the fee, and should any subsequent mortgage be placed upon 
either land or building, it will not affect the leasehold and the mortgage securing these bonds. 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM: It is estimated that the entire operation, including the construction of 
and furnishing of the Hotel, organization expenses, financing and 
carrying charges, working capital, etc., will total about $28,100,000. An agreement with New 
York State Realty and Terminal Company, the Lessor of the mortgaged leasehold, provides the 
terms under which it will pay up to $10,000,000 toward the cost of the project. It is expected that 
the sale of shares of the Corporation’s Common Stock, together with the proceeds from the sale 
of these First Mortgage Leasehold Bonds, will provide the balance of the financial requirements. 





LEASE: The first lease period is for twenty-six (26) years and eleven (11) months; the Corpora- 
———_ tion, is given the right to one twenty-one (21) year renewal, and thereafter at the option 
of New York State Realty and Terminal Company either a further twenty-one (21) year renewal 
or the receipt by the Corporation of the then value of the building. Rent under the first lease 
period does not commence until January 1, 1930, although demolition and certain sub-surface work 
will proceed in the interim. 

EARNINGS: Horwath & Horwath, leading authorities on hotel operation, have estimated that, 
commencing with the first year of normal operation, and after reasonable allow- 
ance for vacancies, the annual earnings should be as follows: 





COR INO a4 cinta ncn Pak det AaN ae osu ba 0 64 v ne eb haew een cee iad take < $11,007,500 
Operating and management expenses, ground rent, insurance, real estate taxes, 
Seneineenes ake nirtenes CUO WOMEN, Fis 0's oo oth 0 0 + + 0's 4 4 0B ENN one er 90 400.0008 7,505,650 
Net earnings available for interest on this issue, depreciation and Federal and 
ETRE le «a's ola dae alc tereeeicia aloha cheth. sea Baw ache & e:dalele BAe aCe ae $ 3,501,850 
Maximum annual interest requirement on Bonds............. re areata so - $ 770,000 


Net earnings as above indicated are equivalent to 
over 4.5 times such annual interest requirement. 


After deducting interest, estimated depreciation, Federal income and New York State franchise 
taxes, and after providing funds for the amortization within thirty-one years from the date of the 
commencement of the first lease period of (1) the $11,000,000 principal amount of bonds and of 
(2) an amount equivalent to the entire presently to be outstanding amount of common stock at 
$50 per share, the earnings above indicated would, at the rental rate for the first lease period, be 
about $10 per share upon the 171,000 shares of common stock to be presently outstanding. 
COMMON STOCK: Under the provisions of the lease, the building rental and sinking fund 
rental should cease within thirty-one (31) years from the date of the com- 
mencement of the first lease period. During such time, the operation of the sinking fund upon the 
bonds should result in their amortization and, based on the estimate of Horwath & Horwath 
of earnings from normal operations, there should be available for distribution to the common 
stockholders annual amounts which if accumulated with interest at the rate of 6% per annum, 
compounded semi-annually, would in the aggregate be equivalent to the entiré presently to be out- 
standing amount of common stock at $50 per share. Such amounts available for distribution to the 
common stockholders would be in addition to dividends which may be distributed to them from the 
remaining normal earnings which are estimated at about $10 per share. 





We offer these bonds, with warrants, when, as and if issued and accepted-by us and subject to the approval of counsel, Messrs. Chadbourne, 


Stanchfield & Levy for the undersigned, and Messrs. McNamara & Seymour for the Corporation. We reserve the right to reject subscrip- 
tions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount applied for, and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. 
Temporary bonds or interim receipts deliverable in the first instance at the office of Hallgarten & Co., 44 Pine Street, New York City. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation 


Price 103 and interest 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Cassatt & Co. 


The information and figures contained herein, while not guaranteed, are obtained from sources which we believe to be reliable, but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. " 


October, 1929. 
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Patents 


Apparatus to Distill |Court Rules That All Costs of Litigation 
Oil by Pressure Is | Must Be Assessed Against Loser of Suit 


Granted Protection Where Award of Damages Adjusts Counter Claims, Fees 
Are Properly Chargeable to Final Debtor 





Amendm:nt Claim Covering 
Complete Cylindrical Lin- 
ing Shell Given Patent by 
Board of Appeals ° 





In an apparatus for treating hydro- 
carbons there is a substantial difference 
between a complete cylindrical lining 
shell and an open topped trough, the 
Board of Appeals‘for the Patent Office 
has held. Inclusion in a claim for a 
patent for such apparatus of a complete 
cylindrical lining shell, it is stated, con- 
stitutes patentable invention. 

An amended claim pertaining to an 
apparatus for pressure distilling oils 
was therefore held to be allowable, and 
a patent granted for such apparatus. 





Ex PARTE GUSTAV EGLOFF ET AL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1367. 


Patent No. 1729035 was issued Sept. 24, 
1929, to GusTAV EGLOFF and HARRY 
P, BRENNER for an apparatus for 
pressure distilling oils, on application 
No. 446876 filed Feb. 21, 1921. | 


FRANK L. BELKNAP, for applicants. 


Before KINNAN, First Assistant Com- 
missioner, and REDROW, Examiner in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting the fol- 
lowing claim: 

“3. An apparatus for hydrocarbon-oil 
treatment, including an expansion cham- 
ber comprising a relatively stationary 
outer shell and a removable inner shell 
concentric with said outer shell, said 
outer shell having a movable closure 
element operable to permit the introduc- 
tion and withdrawal of said movable 
inner shell.” 

The references relied on are: Adams, 
1445281, Feb. 13, 1923; Slocum et al.,| 
1304211, May 20, 1919; Nikiforoff, 775- 
309, Mar. 23, 1904. 

This application discloses an oil-crack- 
ing and distilling plant in which an im- 
proved expansion chamber constitutes a 
part. The essential feature of the 
claimed expansion chamber is the com- | 
bination with an outer shell which con- 
stitutes the real chamber of an inner 
removable shell so that deposited carbon 
may easily be removed from the expan- 
sion chamber by removal of the inner 
shell. Both the outer and removable 
inner shells are cylindrical and of such 
size that the inner shell substantially 
fits into the cavity of the outer shell. 

In each of the patents applied by the 
examiner is found a removable recepta- 
cle associated with an expansion chamber 
or distilling retort and for the same 





purpose of accumulating carbon or other | 


deposits to enable easy removal of*them 
from the apparatus. In the Nikiforoff 
and Adams patents the removable re- 
ceptacles substantially fit the wall of 
the outer receptacle or shell, but are 
open-top, troughlike receptacles, instead 
of being of complete cylindrical shape as 
in applicant’s apparatus. This difference 





was pointed out in the examiner’s state- 

ment, and it was noted there that the 

claim was not limited specifically to a 

closed top or cylindrical receptacle. 
Difference Cited 

Applicant has submitted a proposed 
amendment with his brief which would 
limit the claim to a “cylindrical” inner 
shell concentric with the outer shell. 

We believe there would-be a substan- 

tial difference between a complete cylin- 
drical lining shell and an open-topped 
trough in this relation, and that it con- 
stitutes a patentable difference over the 
structures shown in the patents cited. 
_ The claim without the amendment is 
in such terms as to apparently read on 
Adams’ apparatus cgi to be no more 
than equivalent to BYhe devices of the 
other two patents. 

The claim on appeal is held to be too 
broad, and the rejection is affirmed. 

The examiner is authorized to enter 
the proposed amendment submitted with 
the brief, confining the claim to a*cylin- 
drical shell, and then allow the claim. 





Government Seeks 
Review in Ship Suit 





Liability From Fire at Newport 
News Dock at Issue 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari just filed, has been asked to re- 
view the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in*the 
case of United States v. Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., No. 431, 
which involves the attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to recover damages occasioned 
by fire to one of its vessels while it was 
in dry dock at the respondent’s ship- 
yards. 

The petition states that the Steamship 
“America,” owned and operated by the 
United States, while lying at the re- 


spondent’s shipyards undergoing repairs | 


under a contract in writing between it 
and the United States, was extensively 
damaged by fire. The United States 
brought a suit in admiralty against the 
company to recover damages resulting 
from the fire, estimated to be approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

The district court found that the re- 
spondent was negligent and liable for all 
damages resulting from the fire, the 
brief states, but on appeal to the circuit 
court the decree was affirmed only inso- 
far as it held that the fire was caused by 
the respondent’s negligence and failure 
to perform its obligations under the con- 
tract. The higher court held that the in- 


surance provisions incorporated in the) 


contract relieved the respondent from lia- 
bility to the extent of $2,000,000. (IV 
U. S. Daily 1350.) . 

The contract stipulates that the re- 
spondent shall be responsible for and 
paatocs and save harmless the United 

tates providing the Government will 
continue its present hull, machinery and 
equipment insurance upon the vessel, the 
etition declares. The opinion of the 


ower court declares that this insurance | 


was for the benefit of the respondent 
shipyard as well as the United States. 
The Government, however, contends 
that, inasmuch as the insurance men- 
tioned was in an insurance fund main- 
tained by the Shipping Board solely for 
insuring the interest of the Government 
in its own vessels, that the respondent 








In actions at law, it is a general rule, | 
the District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio has pointed out, that the 
prevailing party is entitled to costs of | 
the trial as of right except in those few 
cases where by express statutory provi- 
_ ¥ established principles costs are 

lenied. 


The right to,costs of the prevailing 
party in actions at law, it was held, ex- 
tends to the entire costs in the trial 
court, the court being without power to 
make an apportionment based on the 
fact that the prevailing party has failed 
in a part of his claims or that, for other 
reasons, only a part or none of the costs 
should in fairness be awarded. 


The general rule was applied by the| 
court to a case where, the issues being 
made up and tried on plaintiff’s petition 
and defendant’s counterclaim, the plain- 
tiff was found to be indebted to the de- 
fendant in a sum larger than the sum 
in which defendant was indebted to 
plaintiff, and judgment in favor of the 
defendant was awarded for the differ- 
ence. The plaintiff was ordered to pay 
all costs. ° 








HARLAN COAL COMPANY 
Vv. 
NORTHERN AMERICAN COAL CORPORATION. 
District Court, N. D. Ohio. 
Law No. 14444, 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 24, 1929 

JONES, District Judge—This was a 
law action in which, by written stipula- 
tion of the parties, a jury was waived 
and the issues referred to a referee. Ex- 
ceptions to the report of:the referee were 
overruled and the report approved and 
confirmed. The question of taxation of 
the costs as between the parties has 
arisen in respect to the entry of final 
judgment in the case. 


Trial Charges Assessed 
Against Final Debtor 


The referee found the defendant in- 
debted to the plaintiff in a sum which 
amounts to $8,994.35 as of July 9, 1929, 
and the plaintiff indebted to the defend- | 
ant in the sum which amounts to $9,422.61 
as of the same date. These sums are 
representative of the respective oan 
made by the referee and confirmed by the 
court. The issues were made up and tried | 


jon the plaintiff’s petition and the de- 


fendant’s counterclaim. The result of the 
referee’s findings is a judgment in favor 
of the defendant for $428.26, which repre- 
sents the difference between the amounts 
awarded the respective parties. 

It has been universally held that in ac- 
tions at law the prevailing party is enti- 
tled to costs as of right (See U. S. v. 
Schurz, 102 U. S. 378, 407) except in 
those few cases where by express statu- 
tory provision or established principles 
costs are denied as, for instance, Sec. 968 
R. S. U. S. denying costs to plaintiff or 
petitioner who recovers less than $500. 
It has been generally held that this right 
to costs of the prevailing party in ac- 
tions at law extends to the entire costs in 
the trial court and that the court is with- 
out power to make an apportionment 
based upon the fact that the prevailing 
party has failed in a part of his claims or 
that, for other reasons, only a part or 
none of the costs should in fairness be 
allowed. This rule of practice, estab- 
lished by long usage, is confirmed by the 
language of Sec. 983, R. S. U. S. It 
should, therefore, be held to prevail over 
a rule, if any, to the contrary established 
in the courts of the State. Ex parte Pe- 
terson, 253 U. S. 300, 64 L. Ed. 919; Mer- 
ritt v. Merritt (D. C. New Hampshire), 20 
Fed (2nd) 541. 


No Radical Change 


By Statutory Provision 


Section 983 of the Revised Statutes 
reads as follows: 

“The bill of fees of the clerk, marshal, 
and attorney, and the amount paid print- 
ers and witnesses, and lawful fees for ex- 
emplification and copies of papers neces- 
sarily obtained for use on trials in cases 
whereby ‘law costs are recoverable in fa- 
vor of the prevailing party shall be taxed 
by a judge or clerk of the court, and be 
included in and form a portion of a judg- 
ment or decree against the losing party.” 


It is suggested in the cases.of-U. S. v. 
Treadwell, 15 Fed. 532, and Cooper v. 
New Haven Steamboat Co., 18 Fed. 588, 
that the provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States changed the 
preexisting law so that now costs are to 
be allowed to the prevailing party in all 
cases where there is not an express statu- 
tory provigion to the contrary. This 
statement was made by the court in pass- 
ing on the question whether or not the 
court could adjudge cosfs where a case 
was dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 
The other provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes which it is suggested have changed 
the preexisting laws as to costs are those 
found in sections 823 and 983, the latter 
of which has just been quoted. These sec- 





|tions deal with the subject of costs in 
| suits in equity and admiralty, as well as 
in common law, and the court, in Cooper 
|v. New Haven, supra, states that if it is 
true that they require courts in all cases 
to award costs to the prevailing party 
; when there are no express statutory pro- 
|visions otherwise they make a startling 
innovation upon the law‘as it previously 
|existed, and introduces a radical change. 
| There are no express statutory provisions 
|which authorize a disallowance of costs 
to the prevailing party in the large class 
of cases in equity and admiralty where, 
in the exercise of judicial discretion, it 
j|has been the rule to disallow them and 
sometimes to award costs against the 
prevailing party. In equity and admi- 
ralty the essential merits and justice of 
|the contention, rather than the result of 
the litigation, have always controlled the 
|judicial discretion in adjudging costs. 
| These sections reproduce provisions of the 
act of July 26,1853, * * *, That act, 
by the first clause, prescribed that “in 
lieu of the compensation now allowed, the 
following and no other compensation shall 
|be taxed and allowed.” It then, by dis- 
| tinct clauses, enumerated what fees were 
to be taxed in causes at common law, in 
admiralty and in equity, for clerks, mar- 
shals, attorneys and witnesses and en- 
j acted that such fees, together with 
certain specified disbursements, should be 
included in and form part of the judg- 
ment against the losing party “in cases 
where by law costs are recdverable in 
favor of the prevailing party.” Section 





was entitled to claim no Behefits under it. | 983 reproduces the language of the clause 
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Court Costs 


of the act of 1853, which authorizes costs 
to be made a part of the judgment 
against the losing party. This is the sec- 
tion which deals with the right to re- 
cover a judgment for costs, and it makes 
no change in the previous laws. It leaves 
the right where it found it, in the act of 
1853, and authorizes a judgment for costs 
against the losing party “in cases where, 
by law, costs are recoverable in favor of 
the prevailing party.” Reading sections 
823 and 983 together, they are not fairly 
susceptible of a construction which 
changes the preexisting law. The inten- 
tion to make a radical change is not to 
be implied in a revision. Pentlarge v. 
Kirby, 20 Fed. 898. 

In the case of Mansfield R. Co. v. 
Swan, 4 Supreme Court Rep. 510, Mr. 
Justice Matthews, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, used the fol- | 
lowing language: 


Rule in Common Law 
Established in Product 


“As to costs in this Court the question 
is not covered by any statutory provi- 
sions, and must be settled on other 
grounds. By the long-established prac- 
tice and universally recognized rule of 
the common law, in action at law, the 
prevailing party is entitled to recover a 
judgment for costs.” 

In the case of U. S. v. Minneapolis, St. | 
P. & S.S. M. Ry. Co. (D. C. D. Minn., 4th | 
Div. 1916), 235 Fed. 951, 955, the court | 
defined the term “prevailing party” as 
follows: “The prevailing party in any 
action is one in whose favor the decision | 
or verdict is rendered and judgment en- 
tered.” In that State, however, there| 
is a statute, section 7976 Gen. St. Minn. | 
1913, containing this definition: 

“And the court says further that 
there can be no doubt that in the case 
at bar the plaintiff is the prevailing 
party within the meaning of this statute, 
although recovery was had upon one 
cause of action only.” 

In the case of The Western Coal & 
Mining Co. v. Petty (C. C. A., 8th Cir. 
1904), 182 Fed. 603, Sanborn, Van De- 
vanter and Hook, Judge Hook writing 
the opinion said: 

“It is the general rule that the pre- 
vailing party in an action at law in a 
court of the United States is entitled 
as a matter of right to a judgment for 
costs. It must be admitted, however, 
that there is some question whether the} 
acts of Congress so provide definitely 
and specifically. The nearest approach 
to a positive rule is found in section 
983 of the Revised Statutes * * *. Not- 
withstanding the indefinite expression 
‘where by law costs are recoverable,’ this 
section with others upon the subject of 
fees and costs (Rev. St. Secs. 823-857) 
has quite generally been accepted as| 
sufficient authority for such a right in} 
favor of a successful litigant. An in- 
direct confirmation of this conclusion 
may be found in the act of May 28, 
1896, c. 252, 28 St. 183 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 617), as amended in 1897 
* * *, The fragmentary character of 
the provisions of the acts of Congress 
upon this subject is due to the fact that 
they were framed in recognition of an 
almost universal usage in courts of jus- 
tice in allowing costs to the prevailing 
party, rather than to any supposed 
necessity for affirmative legislation. In 
Kittredge v. Race, 92 U. S. 116, 121, 23 
L. Ed. 488, Mr. Justice Bradley said: 
‘In actions at law it is a general rule 
that the losing parties, or the parties 
against whom judgment is rendered, are 
to pay the costs; and no apportionment 
of 1e costs is made between them.’ In 
U. S. v. Schurz, 102 U. S. 407, Mr. 
Justice Miller said: ‘But a careful ex- 
amination of the authorities leaves us 
no option but to follow the rule that 
the prevailing party shall recover of the 
unsuccessful one the legal costs which 
he has expended in obtaining his 
rights.’ ” 

In ex parte Peterson, supra, the court 
said: 

“It has always been generally held 
that this right of the prevailing party in 
actions of law extends to the entire 
costs in the trial court, and that the 
court is without power to make an ap- 
portionment based upon the fact that 
the prevailing party has failed in a part 
of his claims, or that for other reasons 
only a part or none of the costs should 
in fairness be allowed.” 


Court Without Power 


To Depart From Rule 

The following decisions by the State 
courts seem to throw considerable light 
on the question. 
144 Ky. 26, the court said: 

“It is only where the defendant re- 
covers the full amount of his counter- 
claim or an amount equal to the plain- 
tiff’s claim set-off in the petition, and 
thereby sufficient to satisfy it, that he 
is entitled to costs upon that issue.” 

In Lykins v. W. H. and John Hemrick, 
144 Ky. 80, the court said: 

“A party who defeats an action by 
a counterclaim is as much entitled to 
his costs as the party who defeats by 
any other defense.” 

The case of Oziss v. Haley, 141 Mo. 
App. 637; 125 8. W. 556, seems to come 
nearer to the point in question than any 
other case cited. In the State of Mis- 
souri there is a statute providing that 
if the plaintiff in an action not on con- 
tract recover in damages he shall re‘ 
cover costs, but the court, construing 
this statute, said that it refers to’ in- 
stances where he is entitled to a judg- 
ment and not to cases where he pre- 
vails as to certain issues but on the 
whole case suffers a judgment against 
him. The court said: 

“Where a set-off or counterclaim is 
filed and allowed, wholly or in part, 
the party in whose favor final judg- 
ment is rendered is entitled to costs in 
the absence of some special statutory 
provision changing the general rule giv- 
ing the costs to the prevailing party, 
or, in other words, plaintiff is enti- 
tled to costs if his judgment exceeds 
the set-off or counterclaim allowed, but 
defendant is entitled thereto if his set-off 
or counterclaim exceeds the amount al- 
lowed on plaintiff’s demand.” 

The reference in the case was proba- 
bly had under favor of sections 11475 
and 11478 et seq. of the Code of Ohio, 
and it therefore may be pertinent to 
refer to statutes and decisions of Ohio 
with respect to the practice of taxing 
costs in such cases. See section 11624, 
Code of Ohio; Beston v. Radford, 40 
Ohio State 106, 107; Gordon v. Stein- 
metz, 71 Ohio State 372. 
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Reasoning by analogy and drawing]its costs expended, 





























































Combination Gasoline and Fuel Oil Pump 
For Engines Is Found to Be Patentable 


Novelty of Invention Permits Granting of Patent for 


which is especially suitable for pumping 
gasoline, with a fuel-oil pump into a 
consolidated unit, in a gasoline engine 
has been held by the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office in involve patent- 
able novelty. 
ing, a patent has been granted for a 
fuel feed system to Ernest R. Huntley. 


an engine throttle which is not properly 
part of the pumping system, but has 
only an incidental, indirect effect thereon, 
was held to be improper. 


pump and air pump was found not to an- 
ticipate the combination of a gasoline 
pump and a fuel-oil pump in a consoli- 
dated unit. 


In Shannon v. Stratton, | 


| permissible inferences therefrom, the 





Fuel Pumps 





Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 





Costs—Nature and Extent of Right—Actions at Law— : 

In actions at law the prevailing party is entitled to costs as of right 
except in those few cases where by express statutory provision or estab- 
lished principles costs are denied—Harlan Coal Co. v. North American Coal 
Corp. (D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U.S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Costs—Nature and Extent of Right—Apportionment—Actions at Law— 

The right to costs of the prevailing party in actions at law extends to 
the entire costs in the trial court, the court being without power to make 
an apportionment based upon the fact that the prevailing party has failed 
in a part of his claims or that, for other reasons, only a part or none of 
the costs should in fairness be allowed.—Harlan Coal Co. v. North American 
Coal Corp. (D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. . 


Costs—Nature and Extent of Right—Prevailing Party—Actions at Law— 

Where the issues in an action at law were made up and tried on plain- 
tiff’s petition and defendant’s counterclaim, and the plaintiff was found to 
be indebted to defendant in a sum larger than the indebtedness of defendant 
to plaintiff, the judgment in favor of the defendant was awarded for the 
difference, held: Plaintiff order to pay all costs and to reimburse defendant 
for its costs expended.—Harian Coal Co. v. North American Coal Corp. 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929, 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Change in Shape— ‘ ; t 

In apparatus for treating hydrocarbon there is a substantial difference 
between a complete cylindrical lining shell and an open topped trough, 
and it constitutes patentable difference over structures of patents cited 
where it is specifically included in the claim.—Ex parte Egloff et al. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Distilling Oils Claim Allowed— 188 

Patent 1729035 to Egloff and Benner for Apparatus for Pressure Dis- 
tilling Oils, claim 3 of application allowed if amended—Ex parte Egloff et al. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in Form— , 

There is no invention in coating with chocolate a block of ice cream when 
the prior art showed a ball of ice cream or candy so coated.—Eskimo Pie 
Corp. v. Levous et al. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U.S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of Extensive Use— 

In a doubtful case, the fact that a patented article has gone into general 
use has great weight; but commercial success is an unsafe criterion even of 
utility and much less of patentability and may be due to extensive and 
judicious advertising, activity in putting the goods upon the market, large 
commissions:to dealers or the attractive manner and form in which the goods 
are put up and exposed to the eyes of the purchasers; when an article is 
sold under a trade mark, commercial success may be due also to a large 
extent to an attractive name as a catch word.—Eskimo Pie Corp. v. Levous 
etal. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in Form— : 

There is no invention™in merely changing the shape or form of an article 
without changing its ¥unction except in a design patent—Eskimo Pie Corp. 
v. Levous et al. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Confections Invalid— ; 
Patent 1404539 to Nelson for Confections, claims 1 to 6 invalid.—Eskimo 
Pie Corp. v. Levous et al. (C. C. A. 3)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Claimg—Indefinite— 

Where a clause in a claim seems necessarily to be dependent on com- 
bination with a gasoline engine but there is no specific reference to the 
gasoline engine as an antecedent, its scope and meaning are vague.—Ex 
parte Huntley. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV-U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous Objections— 

In claims for a pumping system there cannot be included an engine 
throttle which is not properly part of the pumping system but has only 
an incidental indirect effect thereon——Ex parte Huntley. ~ (Pat. 0. Bd. 
Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Analogous Use— 

Prior art combination of water pump and air pump does not anticipate 
combination of diaphragm pump suitable for pumping gasoline and a fuel 
oil pump in a consolidated unit—Ex parte Huntley. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 
IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oet. 9, 1929. 


Patents—Fuel Feed Systems Claims Allowed— 

Patent 1729723 to Huntley for Fuel Feed System, claims 4, 5 and 7 of 
application allowed if amended; claims 2 and 3 of application refused.— 
Ex parte Huntley. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily 1902, Oct. 9, 1929. 




































































New Feeding System 





systems, a pair of chambers, one in each 
of said systems separated by a dia- 
phragm, means for producing pumping 
impulses in the liquid in one of said 
chambers whereby the diaphragm is 
actuated to produce similar impulses in 
the liquid in the other chamber, inlet 
and outlet connections to said chambers 
whereby the liquid is passed _ there- 
through, and single means for prevent- 
ing the flow of liquid through one of said 
chambers and for controlling said pump- 
ing means, 


Two Different Liquids 
Are Pumped to Point of Use 


“4, In a gas engine, the combination 
of a lubricating oil system, a fuel oil 
system, a pair of chambers, one in each 
of said systems separated by a dia- 
phragm, means for producing pumping 
impulses in the lubricating oil chamber 
whereby the diaphragm is actuated to 
produce similar impulses in the fuel oil 
chamber, and means associated with the 
fuel oil system adapted to control the 
pumping means in the lubricating oil 
chamber. 


“5. In a gas engine, the combination 
of a lubricating oil system, a fuel oil 
system, a pair of chambers, one in each 
of said systems separated by a dia- 
phragm, means for producing pumping 
impulses in the lubricating oil chamber 
whereby the diaphragm is actuated to 
produce similar impulses in the fuel oil 
chamber, and means including a man- 
| ually operated valve for controlling the 
movement of the pumping means and 
preventing transmission of the pumping 
impulses to the fuel chamber.” 


The references are: Koelker, 1324905, 
‘Dec. 16, 1919; British patent, 4617, of 
1877. 

This application relates to a double 
pump for pumping two different liquids 
by the same combined pumping ele- 
ments. It is especially suitable on liquid 
fuel engines to pump the lubricating oil 
and the fuel, such as gasoline, from their 
respective storage receptacles to their 
points of use. 

It combines a plunger pump for the 
oil and a flexible diaphragm which is 
operated by pulsations in the oil to 
thereby serve as a diaphragm pump for 
the gasoline. ‘The plunger of the oil 
pump is actuated in one direction by a 
cam on one of the shafts of the engine 
and in the other by a spring. The cam 
is relatively sharp or steep and acts 
through less than 180 degrees of the 
revolution of the shaft. It appears that 
the idea of a combined plunger and 


The association of a diaphragm pump, 


As a result of this find- 


The inclusion in one of the claims of 


The prior art combination of a water 





EX PARTE ERNEST R. HUNTLEY. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 279. 

Patent No. 1729723 was issued Oct. 1, 
1929, to Ernest R. HuntLey for a 
fuel feed system, on application No. 

373225, filed Apr. 20, 1929. 


CHESTER H. BRASELTON (BRASELTON, 
WuITcoMB & DAviEs, associate attor- 

_ neys), for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and SKINNER and REpROw, Examiners 
in Chief. — 


Opinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the rejection of 
claims 2, 3, 4 and 5, which read as 
follows: 

“2. In combination, two liquid feed 
systems, a pair of chambers, one in each 
of said systems separated by a dia- 
phragm, means for producing a pumping 
cycle in the liquid in one of said cham- 
bers whereby the diaphragm is actuated 
to produce a similar cycle in the liquid 
in the other chamber, the impulse time 
of such cycle being less than the non- 
impulse time, and single means for con- 
trolling the extent .of movement of the 
diaphragm and the speed of movement 
of the pumping means, 

“3. In combination, two 





liquid feed 


Sanne 


conclusion herein reached would seem to 
be supported under the Ohio practice. 
Regardless of the form in which the 
findings and report of the referee were 
made—that is, judgment for each of 
the parties in the respective amounts 
found—nevertheless, it must be con- 
ceded that the defendant prevailed, in 
that its judgment against the plaintiff 
on its counterclaim exceeded the judg- 
ment awarded plaintiff against it under | © . 
the plaintiff’s petition. The finding re-| diaphragm pump is not broadly new 
sulted, in fact, in awarding judgment| Since the British patent to Galloway 
against the plaintiff in the amount of | Clearly discloses pumping a liquid, such 
the difference between the respective | @8 water, by a plunger pump and de- 
findings. riving impulses from the water to op- 
It is ordered, in view of the decisions | erate a flexible diaphragm to pump air. 
cited, that the plaintiff pay all costs and Each of the appealed claims refers 
that the defendant be reimbursed for 
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Confections 


Eskimo Pie Patent Held to Be Invalid 
On Ground Confection Is Not Invention 





Commercial Success of Patent Is Termed Unsafe as Cri- 


terion of Utility 


or Patentability 





The patent covering the confection com- 


held invalid by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit. The ruling 
of the lower court (III U. S. Daily 8) 
was upheld on appeal. 

It was found that there was no inven- 
tion in coating with chocolate a block of 
ice cream when the prior art showed a 
ball of ice cream or candy so coated. 

The fact that the product covered by 
the patent had gone into general use was 
held not to effect the result of invalidity, 
commercial success being stated to be an 
unsafe criterion even of utility and much 
less of patentability, except in a few 
cases. 





ESKIMO PIE CORPORATION 


Ve 
JOHN LEVous AND Purity Ice CreEAM Co. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 3994. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 


Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. $, 1929 
Davis, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 


the casing is of hardened chocolate of 


| monly known as “Eskimo Pie” has been | such thickness and consistency as tomain- 


tain the confection in its original form 
during handling. 

Nothing is said in the Val Miller dis- 
closure as to the thickness, consistency 
or form-retaining character of the choc- 
olate coating of the cannon ball, but it 
nevertheless is common knowledge that 
chocolate used as a coating when it be- 
comes hard has a “sustaining. and form- 
retaining” character ahd function. 

The disclosure of. the Tobien patent 
applies to this aspect of the case. He 
says that: “The invention refers to a 
new process for the manufacture of 
small hollow bodies of chocolate, cocoa, 
sugar, gelatine, albumen or the like, 
filled with a liquid or pasty mass. The 
process consists in that the filling, which 
can also be hali. liquid or gelatinous, is 
left to freeze in suitable molds and that 
the frozen filling is then provided with 
a covering of chocolate, cocoa, sugar, gel- 
atine, albumen or other suitable sub- 
stances. The frozen contents of course 
after a short time, will again dissolve 
and in this way there is produced a suit- 
able filling in a simple, quick, and clean 
manner, and far exceeding the processes 
hitherto used.” 

This patent shows that the chocolate 


peal from a decree of the district court /eoating or container covering candies, 


dismissing the bill of complaint on the 
ground that United States Letters Pat- 
ent No. 1404539 for improvements in 
confections, issued to C. K. Nelson on 
Jan. 24, 1922, was invalid for lack of in- 
vention. 

The bill also alleged unfair competi- 
tion in trade and trade-mark interfer- 
ence, but no error has been assigned to 
the decree except as to the patent in 
suit and the case is here solely, as stated 
by both sides, on the question of the 
validity and consequent infringement of 
the patent. It was admitted that if the 
patent is valid, it was infringed and so 
we are concerned alone with the question 
of validity. 

The patent describes and claims an 
ice cream confection known and sold as 
“Eskimo Pie.” It consists of a sub- 
stantially rectangular core or block of 
ice cream, sealed in a sustaining and 
form-retaining casing of chocolate 
adapted to maintain the confection in*its 
original form during handling. 

The patent ccntains seven claims, the 
first six of which are in issue. The first 
claim was admitted to be typical and is: 

“A confection comprising a core of 
normally liquid material frozen to a sub- 
stantially solid state and sealed within 
an edible, sustaining and form-retaining 
casing adapted to maintain the confec- 
tion in its original form during han- 
dling.” 


Trial Court Held 
Novelty Was Lacking 


The trial court held that in view of | 
the disclosures in the prior art there was 
nothing new or novel in:the Nelson pat- 
ent and so held it invakid. The prior art 
to which he referred was the booklet of 
Val Miller, published in 1907 entitled 
“Thirty-six Years an Ice Cream Maker,” 
and the German patent’ No. 274709 is- 
sued to Wilhelm Tobien, Nov. 16, 1913. 
In the Val Miller booklet he describes 
the manufacture of “Ice Cream Cannon 
Balls” as follows: 

“Mold some round balls extra hard as 
for individuals, then melt some sweet 
chocolate, thin it down with cocoa butter, 
let it cool until the most of the heat is 
off; now have two wire forks, drop a 
frozen ice cream ball into the chocolate, 
turn it upside down: quick, and with your 
two forks, set it out on your tray, and 
then immediately in your ice cabinet or 
iced up can.” 

In the Tobien patent, he claims: 

“A process for producing small, hol- 
low bodies made of chocolate, cocoa, 
sugar, gelatine, albumen, or similar ma- 
terials with fluid or pulpy contents by 
first placing the liquid or pulpy contents 
in a container and freezing same, and 
after same is frozen into a solid body to 
coat this body in the usual way with 
chocolate, cocoa, sugar, gelatine, albu= 
men, or similar materials which are de- 
signed to remain as a covering for the 
contents which may again assume their 
liquid form.” 

Did the disclosures of Val Miller and 
Tobien or either of them anticipate 
Nelson? 

In the Val Miller practice, ice cream 
is molded into a round ball, called a 
cannon ball, then dropped into sweet 
chocolate of the proper temperature, 
thinned down with cocoa butter and by 
means of two wire forks, it is quickly 
turned upside down, set out on a tray 
and immediately thereafter put into an 
ice cabinet or iced-up can. The essen- 
tial disclosures here are the coating of 
a round ball of frozen ice cream with 
chocolate. 

In his specification, Nelson says: “My 
invention comprises a core consisting of 
a block or brick of ice cream, of general 
rectangular configuration and of a mora 
elongated form than is usually found in 
so-called individual bricks, as is indi- 
cated in Fig. 1, such core being desig- 
nated in Figs. 2 and 3 by the letter A. 
This core A is contained and sealed 
within a shell, wall of coating B, of edi- 
ble material which may be like that em- 
ployed in coating chocolate candies.” All 
that this means and what the patent 
means when stripped of technical verbi- 
age is that an ordinary block of ice cream 
is coated with chocolate “like that em- 
ployed in coating candies.” What Val 
Miller did was to coat a ball of ice cream 
in substantially the same way, the differ- 
ence being that in the one case a rec- 
tangular block is used and in the other 
a ball is used. 


States Distinctions of 
Two Types of Makes 


The appellant says that there are two 
distinctions at least between the ice 
cream block of the patent and the “can- 
non ball” of Val Miller which render the 
patent valid over Val Miller’s disclosures: 
1. The chocolate coating of the patent is 
a “sustaining and form-retaining cas- 
ing,” while the cannon ball coating is 
not, but just chocolate. This contention 
would make patentability reside in the 
character of the chocolate coating and 
perhaps with the added element of the 
thickness thereof. This is referred to in 
the specification which states with re- 
gard to the coating that the “material is 
of a thickness and consistency adapting 
it to retain its shape and form at ordi- 
nary temperatures.” Claim 5 states that 


bon-bons, etc. filled with brandy, cognac 
and other liquids is a “sustaining and 
form retaining casing adapted to main- 
tain the confection in its original form 
during handling.”” The casing in the 
Tobien patent does what the plaintiff 
says the disclosure of Val Miller did 
not do. The whiskey in the Tobien pat- 
ent, Mr. Nelson said, froze “hard enough 
to be coated with chocolate and then al- 
lowed to melt or put away, and it melted 
and the chocolate formed a shell in which 
the liquid was contained.” This is a sig- 
nificant description of the Tobien inven- 
tion in view of claim 1 of the Nelson 
patent: 


Says Patentee Used 
Old Form Well Known 


“A confection comprising a core -of 
normally liquid material frozen to a sub- 
stantially solid state and sealed within 
an edible, sustaining and form-retaining: 
casing adapted to maintain the confection 
in its original form during handling.” 

Tobien’s confection has a core, of nor- 
mally liquid material, frozen to a sub- 
stantially solid state, and sealed with an 
edible, sustaining and form-retaining 
casing, adapted to maintain the confec- 
tion in its original form during handling. 
The coating or casing in the Tobien pat- 
ent in character and function is a com- 
plete anticipation of the Nelson patent. 

Did the application of this casing to a 
block of ice cream, rather than to a ball 
of ice cream or candy constitute inven- 
tion? 

Claim 6 says that the core and casing 
form a “substantially rectangular solid 
adapted to maintain its original form 
during handling.”’ This is the only claim 
in issue which specifically mentions the 
form of the ice cream, but if there is nq 
patentable novelty in the casing- as a 
product or in its function, there can- be 
none in its application to a well known 
form of ice cream because of the form, 
The patentee, Nelson, said what every- 
one knew: “It is well known that ice 
cream and the like are sold in brick or 
block form.” There is no invention in 
merely changing the shape or form of an 






article without changing its function ex- . 


cept in a design patent. Robinson on 
Patents, section 238; Thompson v. Bois- 
selier, 114 U. S. 1. In the case at bar, 
the patentee used an old and common 
form well known to everybody. 

“The Eskimo Pie” has been nationally 
advertised and sold by the million. It 
has been very popular. In a doubtful 
case, the fact that a patented article has 
gone into general use has great weight, 
Magowan v. New York Belting and Pack- 
ing Company, 141 U. S. 332; Potts v, 
Creager, 155 U. S. 597, 609. But com- 
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To Handle Gasoline 
And Oil Is Patented 


Combination Device Is Not 
Anticipated by Apparatus 
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6 [Continued from Page 8.] 
in terms of apparatus to the pumping 
“liquids” or “lubricating oil’? and “fuel 
oil.” But since the claims are apparatus 
claims and since Galloway’s pump could 
apparently pump two liquids instead of 
liquid and gas especially if run slowly, 
it is not apparent that any patentable 
weight can be given to this detail. 
Claim 1 including limitation to the 
relatively short time of action of the 


cam as compared to the time of its in-| 


action in the cycle, has been allowed. 


Claim 2 stands rejected as not allow-| 


able over claim 1 by reason of the ad- 
dition of a certain clause. Said clause 
is “and «single means for controlling 
the extent of movement of the dia- 
phragm and the speed of movement of 
the pumping means.” 

This is apparently intended in a more 
or less limited way to tie the claim to a 
gasoline engine, as it is not conceivable 
how it would apply ‘to any other com- 
bination, as a steam engine or mere 
mechanical drive gear. These might con- 
trol the speed but it is not obvious how 
one means would also control the ex- 
tent of movement of the diaphragm, 
without extensive rearrangement or ad- 
ditions. It is stated in the record that 
this clause is intended to refer to the 
throttle of the gasoline engine. 

If so, there does not appear to be 
enough specific reference to such gaso- 
line engine in the preceding part of the 
claim as an antecedent, to give any rea- 

\ sonable meaning to this clause. Stated 
in another way this clause seems to 
necessarily be dependent on combina- 
tion with a gasoline engine’ but there 
is no such combination set forth in the 
claim. Its meaning and 
therefore, vague. 


Broad Scope Given 


The examiner has given the clause| 


avery broad scope and takeri the ground 
‘that it involves no invention to add 


means to regulate the speed of drive! 


over what is included in claim 1 and 
also that Koelker shows a pump neces- 


sarily. regulated by the throttle of the| 


engine and that it would involve no in- 
vention to regulate the speed of such 
double pump generally. 


We are of opinion’ that this claim 
presents nothing patentable over what 
is included in claim 1. The rejection 
of this claim is affirmed. 

Claim 3 is considered broader than 
claim 2 because of the omission of refer- 
ence to the relative time of impulse of 
the actuating means. Yt includes a sim- 
ilar final clause and is subject to the 
same objection so far as it is concerned, 
the preceding part of this claim being 
antici pated.The rejection’ ofthis claim 
is also’ held proper. 

‘Claim 4, except for the last clause, is 
considered to set forth a proper com- 
bination which would be allowable over 
Galloway. We believe the association 
of the diaphragm pump, which is es- 
pecially suitable for pumping gasoline 
with the fuel oil pump into a consoli- 
dated unit, in the gasoline’ engine, to 
involve patentable novelty. The water 
pump of Galloway with the associated 

. air pump is thought to be too remote 
to suggest applicant’s combination with 
such engine. 

It is considered objectionable, how- 
ever, to bring the throttle valve into 
the combination in any of the claims, as 
it is not properly part of the pumping 
system and is too indirectly associated 
with it to be considered an element of 
it. The purpose of the throttle is not 
primarily to control the speed of the 
pump but the speed or power of the 
engine and the speed of the pump is 
only an incidental indirect result. 
may be noted farther that variation of 
the load on the engine may have more 
effect than the throttle, on the speed, 
so that, the throttle does not necessarily 
control the speed of the engine and con- 
sequently the pump. The relative feed 
as between the oil and gasoline is also 
independent of the movement of the 
throttle and may at times work reversely 
as to the oil. The clause is inaccurate 
for this reason, . 

The action of the examiner is re- 
versed as to the merits of this claim 
over the references and we recommend 
that if applicant wishes to present an 
amendment to claim 4 canceling the last 
clause beginning with “and” in line 6, 
the examiner enter it and allow the 
claim, in the absence.of references. 

Claim 5 is a duplicate of claim 4 ex- 
cept for a similar objectionable clause. 
If the last clause is canceled, it would 
become the same as claim 4. In its 
present form, it must be held not al- 
lowable over what is suggested above 
as allowable in claim 4. 

It is noted that claim 7 differs from 
claim 6 only by the addition of the ob- 
jectionable final clause referring to the 
throttle. It is recommended that the 
examiner reject claim 7 for this rea- 
son—as not alowable over claim 6 —, 

The rejection is affirmed as to claims 
2 and 3 with recommendations as to 
sinks 4, 5 and 7. 

imit of appeal to court of appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. ea 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions‘on Taxation 





The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. nce has just announced his 
acquiesence in decisions-of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
and citations of which follow: 


Ball & Roller Bearing Co., 15233, 15-862. 

Byrd Printing! €o. 14902, 15-55. 
usenet Trust Co. trustee, 28141, 15- 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., executor, 
27597, 16-1214, 

Haller, Mary*, 14063, 25751, 14-488, 

Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd.t, 
11438, 19050, 11-179; 15-1048. 

MeWilliams, J. W., 14977, 25979, 15-329. 

Munger, L. S., 28479, 16-168. 

Munger, Trudie T., 16897, 16-168. 

Nichols, A. M,, 12623, 15-1155. 

Northern National Bank, 16691, 16-608. 

Ruprecht; Charles C., 22638, 16-919, 
es cnaeerman, Isaac, estate of, 27597, 16- 
- - 

White Trust No. 1, R. H. and K. K., 28141, 
15-1410. 


The Commissioner does not acquiesce 


scope are,| 


It} 


10081, | ° 


Assignor of Income 


The Board of Tax Appeals has held 
that the assignment of payments to be 
made under a contract with an insurance 
company, on insurance which may be re- 
newed, constituted an assignment of 
{future income. 

Such payments when made, therefore, 
were income to the assignor and were 
|taxable to him when paid by the com- 
|pany, it was held. 





ARTHUR F. HALL 
¥. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


Nos. 17714, 21423. 


| J. A. Sevpy, for the taxpayer; A. H. 
Fast and H. D. THoMAs, for the Com- 
missioner. “ 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Sept. 30, 1929 

| The petitioner is a resident of Fort 
| Wayne, Ind. He was secretary and mana- 
ger of The. Lincoln National Life Insur- 
|ance Company from the time it started 
|business in 1905. Between 1920 and 
/1922 he was first vice president and in 





| company. 

On Sept. 23, 1905, he entered into a 
|contract with the company by which he 
|agreed to devote his entire time to the 
{development of its business and the com- 
|pany agreed to pay him an annvl sal- 
j ary of $2,600 and pay to him, his heirs, 
administrators, executors and assigns 
|“commissions on all renewal premiums 
|paid to first party” [the company] dur- 
‘ing the life of the contract at a varia- 
ble percentage rate. The life of the 
contract was 15 years and was condi- 
tioned on the company having a mini- 
mum amount of insurance on its books 
each year of the contract. The contract 
also contained a provision that if the 
petitioner voluntarily left the employ 
of the company he would forfeit his 
right to commissions on renewal pre- 
jmiums after seven years from the time 
|he left. The contract provided further: 
| “that second party’s [the petitioner] 
commission interest in renewal premi- 
ums as set out in this contract shall not 
attach until said renewal premiums are 
paid in to first party.” 


| 
| 


Petitioner Continued 
In Employ of Company 

The petitioner remained in the em- 
| ploy of the company and the contract 
was in force during its life. 

The papers: was married to Mrs. 
| Ann O’Rolrke Hall on Oct. 14, 1920. He 
| had been married before and had three 
|children. One of such children did not 
|want him to marry and to insure an 
|amicable settlement of his property in 
case of his death, the petitioner and his 
wife entered into an oral antenuptial 
contract which was perpetuated in writ- 
ing under date of Jan. 2, 1921. 

The substance of the agreement was 
that»Mrs-: Hall, in consideration of the 
|benefits conferred upon her, agreed to ac- 
|eept such benefit in lieu of any inchoate 
rights in petitioner’s property to which 
she might be entitled, and agreed to ac- 
cept as her share of the estate the same 
proportion that she would receive if his 
estate were divided equally, share and 
share alike, between her and each surviv- 
ing child. 

The petitioner agreed to convey to him- 
self and his wife as tenants by the en- 
tireties residence property, and to sell, as- 
sign and transfer to his wife an undivided 
interest in the contract of July 1, 1905, 
|with the insurahce company to the ex- 
tent of $33,333.38 per year for three 
years. Mrs. Hall agreed to pay certain 
|then existing debts of the petitioner to 
the extent of $57,000 and a limited 
amount which he might thereafter incur, 
the total of both not to exceed $90,000. 

Under date of Jan. 2, 1921, the pe- 
titioner executed as assignment as fol- 
lows: 

“In consideration of the mutual prom- 
ises contained in a certain agreement by 
and between Arthur F. Hall, as first 
party, and Ann O’Rourke Hall, as second 
party, dated Jan. 2, 1921. and subject 
to and in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of said agreement, I hereby 
sell, assign, transfer and deliver to Ann 
Q’Rourke Hall an undivided interest in 
and to a certain contract entered into by 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Fors Wayne, Ind., with Arthur 
F, Hall (which contract bears date of 
July 1, 1905) to the extent of $33,333.33 
per annum to be paid to said Ann 
O’Rourke Hall for a space of three years 
from the date thereof, subject to and in 
accordance with the terms of said con- 
tract with The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company.” 


Payments Made to Wife 





«Under Assignment 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company was given a copy of the as- 
| signment, accepted it, and thereafter 
made payments to Mrs. Hall pursuant 
thereto. 

Under date of Dec. 28, 1923, the pe- 
titioner and his wife entered into a sup- 
plemental agreement by which he agreed 
to make a further assignment of his 
interest in the contract with the insur- 
ance company to the extent of $42,- 
178.27, to be paid to her one-half in 1924 
and one-half in 1925. On the same day 
he executed an assignment similar -to 
the assignment of Jan. 2, 1921, which 
was communicated to the insurance com- 
pany, which made payments to Mrs. Hall 
on account thereof. 

Payments actually made to Mrs, Hall 
by .the insurance company pursuant to 
the assignments were as follows: 1923, 
$31,588.55; 1922, $35,078.02; 49238, $33,- 
333.24; 1924, $21,089.16. 

Mrs. fall did not return any of the 
money so paid to the petitioner. 

All of the services required of the 
in the following decisions: 

Carruthers, Mabel G., 25741, 16-515. 
Grandin, Florence, 25740, 16-515, 
prendin, George W., trustee, 25742, 16- 








Grandin, Henry B., 25742, 16-515, 
Hamlet Ice Co., 25516, 16-433. 

Hanlon, Mary E., 27251, 16-809. 
Henaghan, Elizabeth, 27252, 16-809. 
Malta Temple Association, 29476, 16-409. 
Ohio Falls Dye & Finishing Works, 20395, 
16-1038. 

-St. Louis National Baseball Club, 26798, 
15-1192. 

_*Acquiescence does not telate to deducti- 
bility of charitable contributions. 

‘ tAecquiescence relates to invested capital 
ssue, 





|HeNRY RAVENEL, Georce B. Buist and| 


1923 and 1924 he was president of the| 


Insurance 


of Future Years 


Held to Be Taxable for Sum Assigned 


Agreement to Transfer Amounts Is Declared Not to Af- 
i _ ” fect Liability for Federal Levy 








petitioner under the contract of July 1, 
1905, for which payment was to be made 
under the contract and pursuant to 
which, under the assignments, the com- 
pany paid Mrs. Hall, were performed by 
the petitioner prior to 1921. 

In computing the deficiencies involved 
in this proceeding, the respondent added 
to the petitioner’s income the sums paid 


Opinion ‘ 

SIEFKIN.—As we view this case, the 
petitioner can succeed only if he has 
|shown that prior to the year 1921 he 
assigned a property right that had ma- 
tured. 
ceeding if the subject matter of his as- 
signment has not come into being. We 
believe the agreement of the petitioner 
with his wife and the assignments made 
pursuant thereto merely constituted an 
assignment of the petitioner’s future in- 
come and that the amounts received by 
Mrs. Hall were income to the petitioner. 

This conclusion js based primarily 
upon Woods v. Lewellyn, 252 Fed. 106. 
There an insurance agent received in 
1913 commissions derived from renewal 
premiums paid on policies obtained by 
him and accepted by the company in 
earlier years. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peais, Third Circuit, although recogniz- 
ing a value in the contract, held that 
|the commissions received in 1913 were 
income, and said: 

“In each suit the important question 
is whether the act of 1913 taxes as in- 
come an agent’s commissions that were 
actually received by him within the tax- 
ing period, if these commissions were de- 
rived from renewal premiums paid on 
policies that were obtained by him and 
accepted by the society in some earlier 
year. In our opinion, the answer is ‘that 
the act does tax money thus received; 
the reason being that such money is ‘in- 
come’ within the period during which it 
came into the agent’s hands. 


- 


Law Covers Income 
From Any Source 


“The act (Sec. 2, Par. A, Subd. 1) lays 
a tax on ‘the entire net income arising 
or accruing from all sources during the 
preceding calendar year,’ and goes on to 
declare in paragraph B that ‘such ‘net 
income * * * shall include gains, profits, 
and income derived from salaries, wages, 
or compensation for personal service of 
| whatever kind and in whatever form 
|paid, or from professions, vocations, 
| businesses, trade, commerce, or sales or 
{dealings in property, whether real. or 
| personal, growing out of the ownership 
| or use of or interest in real or personal 
| property, also from interest, rent, divi- 
dends, securities, or the transaction of 
any lawful business carried on for gain 
or profit, or’ (evidently in order to in- 
clude by a drag-net clause any money 
that might have escaped even the sweep- 
ing words just quoted) ‘gains or profits 
and income derived from any source 
whatever, * * *,’ 

“The commissions in controversy ap- 
pear to us to be embraced by this widely 
inclusive language. No doubt they were 
earned by work done and money spent 
in the earlier years; the agent’s work 
was complete when he obtained the ap- 
plication and the society issued the pol- 
icy; his right to commissions on future 
renewals came then into being, and he 
himself was required to do no more. He 
had earned his pay, and had received a 
part of it; to the rest, he then acquired a 
right, such as it was, but no determina- 
tion could then be made how much the 
rest would be, and in no event could he 
receive it except in annual installments. 

“Although the right had value, it 
lacked an essential element; no renewal 
premium might ever be paid, and in that 
event, he would receive nothing more; 
or renewals might be paid only in part 
and then he would be entitled to com- 
missions cn that part only. The insured 
might die before a given renewal fell 
due, or he might allow his policy to 
lapse, and in either event the right of 
the agent to future commissions per- 
ished. 

“The right, therefore, was contingent; 
his contracts so provided, for they de- 
clared that commission should accrue 
only as premiums should be paid in cash, 
and certainly until such payment should 
be made he had no collectible claim 
against the society. He had a property 
right that had value but contained also 
an element of risk, and unless he turned 
it into money it remained contingent. 
The act taxes money, or its equivalent, or 
its representative, and a contingent right 
such as this is not ‘income’ m the sense 
used by the act. 

If there was no return of capital in 
Woods v. Lewellyn, supra (and it seems 





rest upon the theory that the payments 


low, in this proceeding, that the peti- 
tioner did no more than attempt to as- 
|sign future income, the payment of 
which, either to the petitioner or his as- 
signee, were dependent upon conditions 
existing in the year of payment and un- 
known and contingent to that time. 

Reviewed by the Board. PHILLIPS and 
Morris concur in the result. GREEN and 
LOVE dissent. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 


Dissenting Opinion 
By Commissioner Smith 


SMITH, dissenting.—By the instrument 
executed by the petitioner on Jan. 2 
1921, he sold, assigned, transferred, and 
delivered to his wife “an undivided in- 
terest in and to a certain contract.” This 
was an irrevocable assignment of an in- 
terest in a subsisting contract, the sub- 
stance of which was a right to receive 
annually certain commissions on renewal 
premiums, as and when such premiums 
were paid to the company, and the as- 
signment of such interest in that con- 
tract absolutely precluded petitioner 
from ever receiving that part of those 
commissions so assigned. In the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Board it is stated 
that the petitioner cannot “succeed in 
this proceeding if the subject matter of 
his assignment has not come into being.” 

It appears to me that the subject mat- 
ter of the assignment here involved was 
in heing at the date of the assignment. 
The opinion of the court in Woods v. 
Lewellyn, 252 Fed. 106, is not determina- 
tive of the issue here presented. It 
would be determinative’ of the issue had 
the petitioner not mede any assienmont 
of his contract and had contended that 
|\ the renewal premiums received in the 











by the insurance company to Mrs. Hall. | 


He cannot succeed in this pro-| 
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Revenue Acts— 


Internal Revenue. 


i 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
acript of testimony of Paul S. Clapp, 
managing director of the National 
Electric Light Association, made 
Oct. 3 at the public utilities investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, was begun in the issue of 
Oct. 8 Mr. Clapp was the last 
witness called:that day. The con- 
clusion of the testimony follows: 
Q..I am asking you now what you! 

found out as to the authorship of it? 

A. The authorship of this memoran- 
dum, in so far as I know, rests entirely 
in the knowledge of Mr. Todd. He pur- 
ports to have talked with a business} 
man and to have been shown by this 
business man this undated, unsigned and 
unidentified memorandum. He is the 
man that can give you the information. 

Q. Do you know who wrote it? A. No, 
sir; I do not. 

Q. Have you an idea who is the author 
of this, whether one or more? A. I 
have no idea who wrote this memoran- 
dum. 


Statement Repudiating 
Criticisms Is Released 


duce into evidence, however, Col. Chant- 
released in Washington to the newspa- 
this memorandum. 


Col. Chantland. So far as I am con- 
cerned I have no objection to having 


The Witness. I would like to intro- | jim Kelly, formerly the chief engineer | 


land, if I might, the statement which 1/ of your association and now with Mr. 
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| Director of Public Utilities Association 
Denied Knowledge of ‘Secret Document’ 





Information as to Source of Paper Criticizing Power Com- 
mission Disclaimed at Hearing 





| Washington representatives, Judge, of 


|of it some of the members of the staff 


|to utility interests? 
|among the utility people? 





it in the record. It is a statement of 





to us that the taxpayer’s argument must | 


were a return of capital), it would fol- | 


the release. 

Commissioner McCulloch (interpos- 
ing). I do not see that this is relevant 
evidence. 
judge, if I may take exception. 

By Col. Chantland. It is a denial of as- 
sociation, authorship or responsibility? 
The Witness. Exactly. 

Commissioner McCulloch, All right. 

The Witness. This is the statement: 


“An undated, unsigned and unidenti- | 


The Witness. Very relevant, | 





fied memorandum has been placed in cir- 
culation by an unknown source, dealing 
with the relation between the electric 
utilities and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. It purports to be a memoran- 
dum by someone connected with the 
utilities. 

“The memorandum was not issued by 
the National Electric Light Association, 
by any of its committees, or by any per- 


son or organization in its behalf. If any | 


such memorandum were written, it cer- 
tainly does not have authority and does 
not express the sentiments, opinions or 
viewpoints of the National Electric Light 
Association. 


appearance of newspaper accounts to 
determine both the author of the memo- 


its diffusion, but without success. The 
issuing source continues to shroud itself 
with mystery, refuses to divulge infor- 
mation as to the author, and thus far 
disavows willingness to assume respon- 
sibility for circulation of such a serious 
accusation.” 


Paper Circulated 
Among Correspondents 


By Commissioner McCulloch: 
Q. Mr..Clapp, you mentioned a num- 
ber of individuals and organizations that 
Mr. Todd gave these copies to a while 
ago. Those were all publications and 
newspaper men? A. Yes, sir. 








years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, were not 
taxable income to him. But he makes 
/no such contention. Furthermore, I do 
not think that it is true that the tax- 
payer’s argument “must rest upon the 
| theory that the payments were a return 
of capital.” 

I cannot doubt that if the respondent 


under the contract by petitioner’s wife 
were taxable income to her such conten- 
tion would have to be sustained upon the 
authority of Irwin v. Gavit, 268 U.S. 161. 
In that case the decedent by will had cre- 
ated a trust and provided for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the income of the 
trust to testator’s son-in-law. It was 
held that such payments were taxable 
income of the son-in-law. The court 
quotes from section 11 of the income tax 
aet of 1913 and states in part: 

“The language quoted leaves no doubt 
in our minds that if a fund were given 
to trustees for A for life with remainder 
| over, the income received by the trustees 
|and paid over to A would be income of 
|A under the statute. It seems to us 
| hardly less clear that even if there were 
|a specific provision that A should have 
;no interest in the corpus, the payments 
| would be income none the less, within 

the meaning of the statute and the Con- 
| stitution, and by popular speech. In 
| the first case it is true that the bequest 
| might be said to be of the corpus for life, 
{in the second it might be said to be of 
; the income. But we think that the pro- 
| vision of the act that exempts bequests 

assumes the gift of a corpus and con- 
|trasts it with the income arising from 
it, but was not intended to exempt in- 
| come properly so-called simply because 
of a severance between it and the prin- 
|cipal fund.” 

| The language of the statute is equally 
applicable to a gift. 

The tax laws do not contemplate that 
one shall be taxed on the income of an- 
other, even though the primary right 
to receive that income may have been 
in him, but irrevocably alienated prior 
| to its receipt. 





“IT have made every effort since the| 


randum and the source responsible for | 


They are | 


had contended that the amounts received | 





Wheré an individual held a contract with an insurance company providing 
for payment to him of commissions on all insurance sold together with the 
right to receive a commission on premiums paid on all such insurance which 
was renewed, and such individual made an assignment of the payments to be 
made under the contract transferring his right to receive the commissions 
on renewals, such assignment was of future income and thus the amounts 
were taxable to the assignor when the payments were made by the com- 
pany.—Hall v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 1903, Oct. 9, 1929. j 
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disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
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various: newspapers. 

Q. Do you know of any other circu- 
lation he made of it than to newspa- 
per men? A. I think he gave a copy 


of the Federal Power Commission. 

Q. In what way did that get around 
Was it circulated 
Did it go 
around to utility people‘from any source 
at all? A. No, sir. It did not go to 
any utility people until after all of 
these incidents which I have described 
took place. Then I sent as a matter 
of information, to members of my poli- 
cies committee, copies of the memoran- 
dum together with a statement of what 
I had determined here. 

Q. That answers what I asked. There 
was no circulation of it among the utility 
people at all until you circulated it? A. 
Absolutely none that I know of. 

By Col. Chantland: 

Q. Mr. Clapp, in the proceedings for 
the afternoon session of Tuesday, Nov. 
13, of the national water power policies 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States appears the fol- 
lowing: 

“Colonel Kelly—,” that being Col. Wil- 





Schoellkopf’s companies, in which Col.! 


pers here on Aug. 7, with reference to | Kelly is quoted as saying this: 


“I would like to say first that I am} 


| here representing the National Electric 
| Light Association on very, short notice. 


I happened to be in Washington for 
other purpose. Mr. Clapp. called me 
last night and asked me if I would ap- 
pear before the committee at Mr. Brook- 
ing’s request.” 

Is that statement, so far as it apper- 
tains to you, correct? <A. It is correct; 
yes, sir, 

Commissioner McCulloch. Was that 
with relation to matters of accounting— 


|that speech of Col. Kelly? 


Col. Chantland. Your Honor, the rea- 
son I do not go further into this at this 
time is I am not clear under what ar- 
rangement Mr. McDermott received these 
minutes from the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee. But I think I can go this far, 
to say that those matters were included 
in the discussion. 


Conference Initiated 
By Chamber of Commerce 


The Witness. If I might make a 
very brief explanation, the Chamber of 
Commerce initiated this conference them- 
selves. It related to all questions dealing 
with water power. Mr. Brookings heads 
up the department in the United States 
Chamber of Commercee that was sort of 
supervising the conference, and he called 
me and asked that the National Electric 
Light Association designate some one to 
present views before that conference, and 
Col. Kelly was the one designated. 

Commissioner McCulloch. I was ask- 
ing generaliy about the subject of meth- 
ods of accounting. The Witness. It was 
discussed, all different phases. 

Col. Chantland. Including a change? 

The Witness. Much broader than ac- 
counting alone. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: 

Q. I was asking about where and when 
this controversy arose, or this criticism 
you might call it, of Mr. King’s method 
of aecounting. I have got the impres- 
sion in some way that that was under 
consideration, that objection was made 
to the Commission’s method of account- 
ing. Is that correct? A. Well, I have 
heard very little discussion along those 
lines, judge; much less than the dis- 
cussions here would indicate. 

Q. I was just wondering how that 
arose, and I thought possibly you would 
know. A. I cannot tell. - 

Q. Who it was that differed with Mr. 
King’s methods or criticized him ?—that 
you do not know? A.I do not. 

By Col. Chantland: 

Q. You knew, of course, from talks 
with Col. Kelly prior to that time, of 
his attitude on these matters? A. On 
what matters, Colonel? 

Q. The things that you asked him to 
go there and discuss generally. A. As a 
matter of fact, Col. Kelly—I tried to get 





one or two other persons to represent us 
in that conference. 

Q. With him? A. Along with him. It 
was a last-minute call with us. Col. 
Kelly was in Washington, and, as he 
stated, we were very glad to have him 
participate. It was a matter of service 
on our part to the Chamber of Commerce 
more than anything else, 


Correspondence Declared 
To Relate to Forms 


Q. And on the question of what should 
be adopted in certain matters relating to 
accounting and so on, there has been con- 
siderable and long-extended and rather 
delayed correspondence between the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and yourselves 
asking for views of the association? 
That is, I mean of the industry through 
the association. That is correct, is it 
not? A. I think not. I know of no such 
approaches. 

Q. On the regulations—on the new 
regulations and the things that should be 
in them—that began back in May, 1928, 
and up to now has not been concluded? 
And there are various letters from time 
to time by you, either asking for a con- 
tinuance or no response at all? 
| A. This whole correspondence, Col. 





Chantland, relates purely and simply to 
the question of annual report forms, It 
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Appellate Court Postpones 


Three Suits Over Taxes | 





Three appeals from writs of man- 
damus issued by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, involving in- 
come tax matters, which were set for 
Oct. 7 in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, have been post- 
poned and scheduled to follow cases on 
tax appeals during the week of Oct. 14. 

The cases postponed are the following: 
No. 4921, Board of Tax Appeals v. U. S. 
ex rel. Shults Bread Co.; No. 4922, Blair 
v. U. S. ex rel. Heineman Chemical Co.; 
and No. 4935. Mellon et al. v. U. S. ex 
rel, Hill. 





does not involve the broad questions of 
accounting practice at all. 

Q. Oh, but the accounting practice 
must be made the basis of the annual re- 
port. You could not get the annual re- 
port until you got the views prescribed. 
A. I do not agree with you. This is 
purely a matter of a form that the com- 
mission wanted to use. You can test that 
with Mr. King. 

Q. It is true, isn’t it, that the N. E. 
L._A. and its committees have been inter- 
ested in this classification of accounts and 
the accounting systems set up by the 
Federal Power Commission during the 
entire life of the Commission, and was 
interested in that subject prior to the 
passage of the act. A. That is true, Col- 
onel, but I want to make clear that our 
relation with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has from the beginning been a co- 
operative one. They have invited from 
us from time to time expressions of views 
on certain matters, and we have endeav- 
ored to give them. 

Q. Isthink the correspondence I have 
just shown you now indicates that they 
have been more than patient in asking 
you. A. Exactly. 

Q. Some people might criticize them 
for being so careful. 

Commissioner McCulloch. We will take 
an indefinite adjournment. On account 
of the illness of Judge Healy, the chief 
counsel, it will probably be several weeks 
before we resume the hearings. 

Col. Chantland. He is undergoing an 
operation today, I believe. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Yet, sir, he 
is. The idea is that the next hearings, 
whenever they are started, will be for 
your witnesses, Mr. Weadock, unless the 
chief counsel will want to present some 
witnesses, and due notice will be given of 
that. 

Col. Chantland. I presume we ought to 
state on the record that, except for things 
not now foreseen, we have practically or 
have concluded the. propaganda phase, so 
far as association activities are con- 
cerned, but not as to the company part. 
which is to be taken up under general 
agreement, as I understand it, when the 
affmirs of each individual company is 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated October 8 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sud- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not se designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

' Richard Loper Austin, 
24460. 

Petitioner held not entitled to the 
deduction of a loss resulting from the 
sale in 1922 of residential property 
used exclusively as his personal resi- 
dence. DeFord v. Commissioner, 29 
Fed. (2d) 582. 
| Union Pacific Railroad Company, Docket 

No. 24449. 

Petitioner, a steam railroad cor- 
poration, and two other steam rail- 
road corporations, were operated in- 
dependently and not physically con- 
nected or merged. Held, the three 
corporations were not affiliated in 
1917 under section 1331, revenue act 
of 1921. 

First Utah Savings Bank, Docket No. 

25478. 

Where the evidence shows that a 
going corporation, owning stock in 
another corporation, which stock rep- 
resents in part earnings and surplus 
accumulated since Feb. 28, 1913, does 
not sell such stock, but distributes the 
same in kind to its stockholders, no 
deductible loss is sustained, although 
the market value of such stock at 
date of distribution is less than it 
cost the owning corporation. Hollen- 
berg Music Co. v. Commissioner, 6 
B. T. A. 421, 

C. C. Humphries, J. F. Whisnant, Docket 

Nos. 29821 and 31522. 

Cost of goods sold determined. 

Deductions for depletion held to 
have been improperly allowed by re- 
spondent. 


Docket No. 











presented. 

Commissioner McCulloch. What Col. 
Chantland says is substantially true. 
There may be other matters to be taken 
up later. I am merely saying now that 
probably at the next hearing certain wit- 
nesses at their own request will be heard. 
We will take an adjournment. 

(Whereupon at 11:35 o’clock a. m., an 
adjournment was taken to meet at the 
| call of the chairman.) 
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YOU'LL Hhe its taste... 
its results... its prices: 
Listerine Tooth Paste,25¢. 


Women are delighted 


Listerine is a natural astringent, its formula being basically 
similar to that of scented astringents costing from 2 to 5 times 


as much, 


Women by the thousands 


have used it and say that if 


achieves excellent results in the treatment of enlarged pores, 
oily skin, and flabby face muscles. 

Moreover, it's a safe antiseptic, capable of destroying the 
most powerful disease germs, so that when you use it you know 
you are protecting yourself against possible skin infections. 


Men use it after shaving 


Listerine doused on the face full strength after 
shaving, imparts a wonderful sense of invigora- 
tion. Wakes up the skin. Ends rawness and 
burning, and leaves the face with a wonderful 
sense of coolness. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Tariff 


Tariff Cases on Calendar Are Listed 
By Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 





Applicability of Rates 
And Values Is Tested 


Unfairness in {mportation of 
Synthetic Resin to Be 
Considered 








A list of the customs cases docketed 
with the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals for its October term has been 
announced by the clerk’s office. The court 


began hearing arguments in these cases | 


Oct. 7. The calendar for its first two 
weeks’ sessions was published in the issue 
of Oct, 5. 

The list showing the docket number, 
title and subject matter of each case fol- 
lows: 

No, 2594. In the matter of the reinstate- 
ment of Jules Chopak. Application for re- 
instatement. 

No. 3009. 
v. Bakelite Corporation et al. 
phenolic resin.—This is an appeal from 
the United States Tariff Commission in 
the matter of the investigation of alleged 
unfair methods of competition and unfair 
acts in the importation and sale of syn- 
thetic phenolic resin, form C, and articles 
made wholly or in part thereof. 

No, 3098. United States v. Alfred H. 
Smith Co. Perfumery.—The Government 
contends here that there was no evidence 
to support the importer’s contention that 
the invoice value of certain French perfum- 
ery was equal to the export value, and that 
the foreign market value was no higher. 
Appeal from Circular Reappraisement 971 
(reappraisement 64391-A, etc.). 


Adjudication Is Asked 
Of Rates on Glass Signs 


No. 3163. Semon Bache & Co. v. United 
States. Glass exit signs—Cased glass.— 
Exit signs composed of a layer of ruby- 
colored glass imposed on a sheet of trans- 
lucent glass, found to be cased glass and 
held properly classified at 60 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 318, tariff act of 
1922, are claimed dutiable as manufactures 
of glass at 50 per cent under paragraph | 
230, as articles of glass, colored, etched, or 
sand-blasted, at 55 per cent under para- 
graph 218, or as sheet glass, etched, sanded, 
@ashed, or colored, under paragraphs 219 
Q@nd 224 at the appropriate rate. Appeal 
from T. D. 43015. a 

No. 3171. Semon Bache & Co. v. United 
States. Obscured glass—Glass colored in 
the pot—Rolled, ribbed, or rough plate 
glass, colored in the pot, which was found 
to be obscured and held properly classified | 
under paragraphs 221, 222, and 224, tariff 
act of 1922, is claimed not subject to the 
proviso in paragraph 221 relating to glass 
‘otherwise obscured.” It is contended that 
@bscured glass is glass rendered translucent | 
OY opayue by treatment or processes applied 
after casting. Appeal from T. D. 43043. 

No. 3174. United States v. Richard Hud- 
nut et al. Perfumery bottles—‘“Ordinarily | 
used.”—Glass bottles containing perfumery, 
classified at 55 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 218, tariff act of 1922, were held 
dutiable under paragraph 217. The Govern- | 
ment contends that the merchandise is a 
patented monopolistic commodity, not “or- | 


Frischer & Co., Ine., et al. 
Synthetic 





dinarily used” for the holding or trans- 
portation of merchandise. Appeal from T. | 
D. 43037. 


No. 3176. United States v. Wheeler, Elder 
& Elder et al. Reappraisement of hobbing 
machines.—The contention here is that the | 
Customs Court erred in reappraising cer-| 
tain gear-hobbing machines on the United | 
States values and in not finding that there, 
was a foreign market value for them, and 
in arriving at the United States value by | 
allowing 10 per cent for selling commission | 
from the price at which the machines were 
freely offered for sale in the principal mar- 
kets of the United States. Appeal from | 
Circular Reappraisement 1271. 


No. 3178. United States v. Morganite 
Brush Co. Reappraisement of carbon 
blocks—The Government contends here 


that the Customs Court erred in reapprais- 
ing certain carbon blocks on the cost of | 
production and in not finding a value based | 
upon the United States value as defined in | 
section 402 (d), tariff act of 1922. Appeal 
from T. D. 42915 (reappraisements 54181-A, | 


etc.). : 
No. 3179. United States v. Alatary Mica 
Co., Inc. Reappraisement of mica.—The 


Government contends that the Customs 
Court erred in finding without substantial 
evidence that the entered value of certain | 
mica represents the foreign and export 
value and that a consigned form of in-| 
voice establishes export or foreign value. 
Appeal from Circular Reappraisement 
1282 (reappraisement 54921-A). 

No. 3180. United States v. Lo Curto & | 
Funk. Copper  sulphocyanide—Chemical 
compound.—It is claimed in this case that 
the Customs Court erred in holding the 
merchandise in question entitled to free 
entry under paragraph 1565, tariff act of 
1922, as a cyanide, rather than dutiable as 
a chemical compound at 25 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 5. Appeal from 
T. D. 43059, 

No. 3181. United States v. Canadian Pa- | 
cific Railway Co. Grindstones.—Sandstones, 
evlindrical in shape, with holes through 
the center, to be mounted on shafts and 
used to grind wood into pulp held dutiable 
at $1.75 per ton as grindstones under para- 
graph tariff act of 1922, are claimed 
dutiable at 50 per cent, ad valorem under 
paragraph , at 30 per cent under para- 
graph 372 or 214, or at 20 per cent under 
paragraph 356. Appeal from T. D. 43071. 

No. 3184. United States v. Decorative 
Novelty Co. Colored baskets.—Colored bas- 
kets classified at 45 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 409, tariff act of 1922, 
were held dutiable at 25 per cent under 
paragraph 1439, The Government con- 
tends that the decision in Thomsen v. 
United States (2 Ct. Cust. Appls. 37 T. D. 
31590), should h:.ve been followed. Appeals 
from Abstracts 7469 and 7470. 

No. 3185. United States v. The American 
Import Co. Colored baskets.—Colored bas- 
kets classified at 45 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 409, tariff act of 1922, 
were held dutiable at 25 per cent under 
paragraph 1439. The Government contends 
that the decision in Thomsen v, United 
States (2 Ct. Cust. Avpls. 37, T. D. 31590), 
should have been followed. Appeals from 
Abstracts 7469 and 7470. 


Reclassification Sought 


For Small Slot Machines 


No, 3188. Semon Bache & Co. v. United 
States. Glass exit signs.—Glass exit signs 
found to be cased glass and held properly 
classified at 60 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 218, tariff act of 1922, are 
claimed to be sheet glass, etched, sanded, 
flashed, or colored, dutiable at the appli- 
cable rate under paragraphs 219 and 224, 
or at 50 per cent under paragraph 230, or at 
55 per cent under paragraph 218. Appeal 
from Abstract 7614. 





236, 








No. 3189. United States v. California- 
Oregon Paper Mills. Grindstones — Ma- 
chine parts.—Millstones made of sand- 


stone, used in grinding pulp or paper, clas- 
sified as a manufacture of sandstone at 50 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 235, 
tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable as 
grindstones at $1.75 per ton under para- 
graph 236. The .Government contends, if 
not dutiable as assessed, the merchandise 
is dutiable as a machine part at 30 per cent 
under paragraph 372, or at 30 per cent un- 
der paragraph 214, or at 20 per cent under 
paragraph 356. Appeal from Abstract 7589. 

No. 3190. United States v. Marshall Field 
& Co. Compact boxes—Mirrors.—The Gov- 
ernment contends the Customs Court erred 
in holding enameled metal compact boxes, 
classified at 80 per cent ad valorem under 





{that the tugboat Berwind 


| Linen 
| Appliqued 


jof 1922, 


| 7842, 


lon the handkerchiefs is not drawn work. 
| Appeal from T. D. 43195. 





> 
paragraph 1428, tariff act of 1922, dutiable Free 
For Various Goods 


as mirrors at 50 per cent under paragraph 
230. Appeal from Abstract 7615. 

No..3291, United States v. August Merck- 
ens. Slot machines—Toys.—Small flimsy 
slot machines held dutiable as machines 
at 30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
372,.tarif€ act of 1922, are claimed by the 
Government to have been properly classi- 
fied as toys at 70° per-cent under_para- 
graph 1414, or dutiable in the alternative 
at 40 per cent under paragraph 399. Ap- 
peal from Abstract 7643. 

No. 3192. Park & Tilford v. United States. 
Mirrors in cases.—A smal¥ cardboard box 
having a mirror on its hinged lid found 
to be a mirror in a case and held properly 
classified at 50 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 230, tariff ac+ of 1922, is claimed 
dutiable at 5 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1305, 
or at 10 or 20 per cent under paragraph 
1459. Appeal from Abstract 7741. 

No. 3193. David B, Roberts ¥. United 
States. Motor boat—Yacht Dreamer.—The 
contention here is that the yacht Dreamer 
is not a motor boat subject to duty under 
paragraph 370, tariff act of 1922, as held 
by the Customs Court. A question is raised 
as to the jurisdiction of the Third Division 
which made the decision. Appeal from 
T. D. 43170. 

No. 3194. May Co. et al. v. United States. 
Reappraisement of velours—Evidence.—- 
The contention here is that there was no 
competent evidence to support the deci- 
sion that there was a foreign market value 
for the velvets in question. Appeal from 
Circular Reappraisement 1328. 

No. 3195. United States v. James G. 
Kitchen & Co. Washed wool.—The Govern- 
ment «ontends that the Customs Court 
erred in holding washed wool assessed at 
31 cents per pound under paragraph 1102, 
tariff act of 1922, dutiable at 18 cents per 
pound under paragraph 1101, and in not 
holding that the provisions of paragraph 
1103 and section 507 apply so as to subject 
the entire shipment to the highest rate of 
duty applicable to any part thereof. Ap- 
peal from Abstract 7761. ; 

No, 3198. Pelz-Greenstein Co. v. United 
States. Drawback—Model dresses——The 
claim here is that certain model dresses 
entered under the provisions of section 308, 
tariff act of 1922, and not exported within | 
the bonding period are subject to drawback 
under section 313. Appeal from T. D.| 
43196. 

No. 3199. United States v. The Porto 
Rico Coal Co. Reappraisement of tugboat 
Berwind.—The Government contends here 
that the Customs Court erred in holding 
is not mer- 
chandise as defined in section 401, tariff act 
of 1922, and in directing the trial court to 
enter judgment declaring the appraisement 








void. Appeal from T. D, 43171. — 4 
No. 3200. United States v. Louis Wolf & 
Co., Ine., et al. Games—Puzzles—Toys.— | 


The question here is whether certain games 
and puzzles were properly classified as toys 
at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1414, tariff act of 1922, or are dutiable as 
manufactures of paper at 35 per cent der | 
paragraph 1313 as held by the Customs 
Court. Appeal from Abstract 7920. ; 
No. 3201. United States v. Greenwald's 
Importers. Handkerchief ze 
articles —Linen handkerchief 
cases With silk cords attached, classified at 
7h per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1430, tariff act of 1922, were found not to 
be appliqued or embroidered and therefore 
dutiable at 40 per cent under paragraph 
1021 as manufactures of -vegetable fiber. 
The Government contends that they are 
dutiable at either 75 or 90 per cent under 
paragraph 1430. Appeal from T. D. 43197. 
No. 3202. United States v. Marshall Field 
& Co. Corsets—Wearing apparel in part 
of braid—The question here is whether 
certain corsets are dutiable as wearing ap- 
parel in part of braid at 90 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1430, tariff act 
as classified, or at lower rates 
under various paragraphs as held by the 
Customs Court. Appeal from Abstract 


} 





cases 


No. 3203. Bullock's et al. v. United States. | 
Openwork wearing apparel—Hemstitched | 
handkerchiefs. —- Wearing apparel and } 
handkerchiefs held properly classified at | 
75 per cent ad valorem under paragraph | 
1430, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable 
as follows: The wearing apparel at 60 per 
cent under paragraph 1210, at 35 per cent 
under paragraph 919, or under paragraph 
1115 at the appropriate rate, and the 
handkerchiefs at 55 or 60 per cent under 
paragraph 1209. The contention is that 
the work on the wearing apparel is 
straight hemstitching and that the work | 


Question of Diligence 


In Valuation Is Presented 


No. 3206. Ziff Brothers v. United States. | 
Remission—Diligence.—The question here 
is whether the petitioner used diligence in |} 
ascertaining value before making entry. It 
is claimed that the Customs Court should 
have sustained the petitions. Appeal from 
T. D. 43194, 

No. 3207. United States v. North Ameri- 
can Mercantile Co. Sandals—Footwear.— 
Japanese sandals classified as footwear 
with cotton uppers at 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 1405, tariff act of | 
1922, were held dutiable as manufactures 
of straw or rubber. at 25 per cent under 
paragraph 1439. The Government con- 
tends that the decision in United States v. 
Shokai (14 Ct. Cust. Appls. 392, T. D. 
42033), shoul@ have been followed. Appeal | 
from T. D, 43208. 

No. 3208. Meadows, Wye & Co., Inc., et al. 
y. United States. Reappraisement of leather | 
saddles.—The contention here is that the 
Customs Court erred in holding that the 
quantities of leather saddles and saddlery 
purchased by the appellants were greater 
than the usual wholesale quantities sold | 
or freely offered for sale in the ordinary 
course of trade in England. Appeal from 
Circular No. 1343 (reappraisements 71902- | 
"A, etc.). 

No. 3209. Wilson & Cook, Inc. v. United | 
States, Reappraisement of tile-—The claim | 
here is that the Customs Court erred in 
basing its finding upon the fact that the 
eargo in question was a mixed shipment 
of new and old tile, while there was only 


new. tile in this shipment. Appeal from 
Circular No. 1341 (reappraisement 
56422-A). 

No. 3210. Mawer-Gulden-Annis, Ine. v. 


United States. Broken  olives—Waste.— 
Pitted or stuffed olives, imperfect or bro- 
ken, held properly classified at 30 cents | 
per gallon under paragraph 744, tariff act | 
of 1922, are claimed dutiable as waste at | 
10 per cent under paragraph 1457. Appeal 
from Abstract 8019. 

No. 3211. United States v, A. Hartog & 
Co, et al. Sea-grass furniture.—Chairs with | 
frames covered with sea grass and reed 
or rattan were held dutiable as furniture 
of wood at 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 401, tariff act of 1922. The 
Government contends that the provision 
at 60 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 407 
for furniture made with frames and cov- 
ered in part with rattan or reed is more 
specific. Appeal from Abstract 7611. 

No, 3212. American Finance & Com- 
merce Co. Vv. United States. Remission— 
Diligence.—The contention here is that re- 
mission of additional duties should have 
been granted on certain crab meat because 
the evidence showed that the market was 








rapidly declining. Appeal from Abstract 
8184, 
No. 3213. United States v. Frederick 


Pustet Co., Inc. Merchandise not legally 
marked — Mosaics. — The question here is 
whether certain mosaics were incapable of 
being marked without injury. The Gov- 
ernment contends the Customs Court erred 
in holding that the action of the collector 
in requiring the articles to be marked on 
the reverse side was an official determina- 
tion that they were not capable of heing 
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marked without injury on their face. Ap- 
peal from T. D. 43235. 

No. 3214. Konishi Kotakudo Co., Inc., v. 
United, States. Glass manufactures—Un- 
finished watch crystals. — Merchandise 
found to be used chiefly for watch crystals 
and held properly classified at 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 230, tariff act 
of 1922, as manufactures of glass, is claimed 
dutiable as unpolished cylinder or sheet 
glass at 1% cents per pound under para- 
graph 219 plus 5 per cent ad valorem uncer 
paragraph 224 as being bent. Appeal from 
Abstract 7618, 


Lower Rate Is Requested 
On Unfinished Watch Crystals 


No. 3215. United States v. Bernard Judae 
& Co. Rings to hold watch movements— 
Jewelry.—Gold finger rings designed to 
hold watch movements, classified as Jew- 
elry at 80 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1428, tariff act of 1922, were held 
dutiable under the provision for watches 
and parts of watches in paragraph 367 at 
45 per cent. The Government contends 
that if these rings are not dutiable as as- 
sessed they are dutiable at 60 per cent 
under paragraph 399. Appeal from T. D. 


43250. 
No. 3216. United States v. Sussex Print 
Works. Print rollers — Textile-machine 


parts.—Print rollers which were classified 
at 60 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
396, tariff act of 1922, or at 40 per cent 
under paragraph 399, were held dutiable as 
textile-machine parts at 35 per tent under 
paragraph 372. The claim of the Govern- 
ment is that these print rollers were prop- 
erly classified. Appeal from Abstract 8117. 

No. 3217. United States v. American Ex- 
press Co. Powder boxes—Mirrors.—Enam- 
eled silver powder boxes suitable to carry 
on or about the person, classified at 80 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1428, 
tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable as 
mirrors at 50 per cent under paragraph 
230. The Government contends they were 
properly classified under paragraph 1428. 
Appeal from Abstract 8516. 

No. 3218. United States v. The Porto 
Rico Coal Co. Reappraisement of tugboat 
“Berwind.”—This appeal is from the affirm- 
ance of the judgment of the chief justice 


holding that the appraisement by the 
United States appraiser of the tugboat 
“Berwind” is void. See statement of issue 
ae oot 3199. Appeal from Circular No. 
14,18. 


No. 3219. United States v. Irving W. Rice 
, Pincushions—Toys.—Cotton velvet 
animal pincushions classified as toys at 70 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414, 
tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable at 40 
per cent under paragraph 921. The Govern- 
ment contends that if they were not prop- 
erly classified under paragraph 1414 they 
are dutiable at 50 per cent under paragraph 
910. Appeal from Abstract 8207. 

No. 3220. United States v. C. J. Tower 
Steel wire, copper-coated.—The 
question at issue here is whether borated 
copper-coated wire was properly classified 
at 35 per cent ad valorem or is dutiable at 
only 25 per cent ad valorem plus two-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound under the provisions 
of paragraph 316, tariff act of 1922, as held 
by. the Customs Court. Appeal from T. D. 


43277. 
No, 3221. United States v. Leo Kaul & 
Co. Booklets.—The issue in this case is 


whether booklets were properly classified 
as with text or greeting at 45 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1310, tariff act 
of 1922, or are dutiable as held by the Cus- 
toms Court at only 15 cents per pound un- 
der the same paragraph. Appeal from Ab- 
stract 8238. 


Classification of Games 
As Toys Is Disputed 


No. 3222. United States v. R. F. Downing 
& Co., Inc. Jewelers’ tweezers.—In this 
case the question is whether jewelers’ 
tweezers are excluded from the provisions 
of paragraph 354, tariff act of 1922, at 60 
per cent ad valorem. The Customs Court 
held them dutiable under paragraph 399 at 
40 per cent as claimed by the importers. 
Appeal from T. D., 43290. 

No. 3223. Elektron Metals Corporation 
of America v. United States. Remission— 
Diligence.—The claim here is that the Cus- 
toms Court erred in denying a petition for 
remission of additional duties, the conten- 
tion being that it is manifest from the face 
of the papers that there was no intention 
to defraud and that it was established by 
the testimony. Appeal from Abstract 7912. 

No. 5224. United States v. L. Bamberger 
& Co. Games—Toys.—The question at is- 
sue here is whether certain games were 
properly classified as toys at 70 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 
1922, or are dutiable as held by the Cus- 
toms Court as manufactures of paper at 35 
per cent under paragraph 13138. The Govy- 
ernment contends they are not reasonably 
fitted for the amusement of adults. Appeal 
from Abstract 8342. 

No. United States v. Schoemann 
& Mayer. Papier mache dogs—Toys.—Dogs 
composed of papier-mache covered with 
cotton, classified as toys at 70 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1414; tariff act of 
1922, were held dutiable as manufactures 
in chief value of cotton at 40 per cent under 
paragraph 921. The Government contends 
that they are known and designated by the 
trade generally as toys and come within 
that definition in Illfelder v. United States 
(1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 111, T. D. 31115). Appeal 
from Abstract 8578. 








No. 3226. United States v. American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. Wheel 
drives—Models.—Minlature wheel drives 


classified at 49 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 399, tariff act of 1922, were held 
models under paragraph 
1620. The Government contends the pro- 
tests should have been overruled. Appeal 
from T. D. 43308. 

No. 3 United States v. Ingram & Co. 
Weight of paper.—This appeal is from the 
action of the Customs Court in sustaining 


}a@ claim that duty was assessed on exces- 


sive weight of paper due to absorption of 
moisture. Appeal from Abstract 8420. 

No. 3228. John Wanemaker v. United 
States. Puzzles—Toys.—Quicksilver games 
and jig-saw puzzles held properly classi- 
fied as toys at.70 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are 
claimed dutiable at 35. per cent under para- 
graph 1313 and 331/383 per cent under para- 
graph 410 on the ground that they are rea- 
sonably suitable for use other than the 
Appeal from Ab- 
stract 8556. 

No, 3229. United States v. J. Reid & Co., 
Inc. Steam separators—Centrifugal ma- 
chines.—Steam separators classified at 40 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 399, 
tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable as 
centrifugal machines at 25 per cent under 
paragraph 372. Appeal from Abstract 8430. 

No. 3230. United States v. B. Illfelder 
& Co., et al. Projection lenses—Toys.— 
Merchandise held dutiable as projection 
lenses at 45 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 228, tariff act of 1922, is claimed to 
have been properly classified as toys at 70 
per cent under paragraph 1414, Appeal 
from Abstract 8568. 

No. 3231. W.L. Conover v. United States. 
Seismographs—Scientific instruments—Ma- 
chines.—The question at issue here is 
whether certain seismographs are dutiable 
as scientific instruments at 40 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 360, tariff act of 
1922, as held by the Customs Court, or are 


classifiehle as machines not specially pro- 
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372. Appeal from T. D. 43353. 
No, 3232. 


tion here is whether certain flouncings 
were properly classified at 90 per cent ad 
valorem or are dutiable at 75 per cent un- 
der the provisions of paragraph 1430, tariff 
act of 1922, The Government contends that 
the articles are embroidered nets in the 
form of flouncings and that they are duti- 
able at 90 per cent because the embroidery 
was not placed thereon after the articles 
became flouncings, Appeal from T. D. 43333. 

No. 8233. The Beaver Products Co., Inc., 
et al. v. Unfited States. Entered value— 
Duress entries—Canadian sales tax on 
pulpboard.—The contention h¢re is that the 
Canadian sales tax on pulpboard was in- 
cluded in the entered value under duress 
and that the collector acted prematurely 
in liquidating the entries in question and 
that the liquidations are therefore void. 
Appeal from T. D. 43332, 

No. 3234. Caracul Fur Co., Inc., et al. v. 
United States. Lamb-leg crosses — Fur 
manufactures.—Lamb-leg crosses held prop- 
erly classified as manufactures of furs at 
40 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1420, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable 
as nonenumerated manufactured articles at 
20 per cent under paragraph 1459, or as 
furs dressed on the skin at 25 per cent 
under paragraph 1420. Appeal from T. D. 
43390. , 


Admission of Milk Cans 


Free of Duty Is in Issue 


No. 3235. United States v. Spreckels 
Creameries, Inc. Milk cans—Agricultural 
implements.—Milk cans of 10-gallon capac- 
ity classified at 40 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 399, tariff act of 1922, as 
manufactures of metal, were ‘held free 
of duty as agricultural implements under 
paragraph 1504. Appeal from T. D, 43343. 


No. 3236. United States v. Haas Bros. 
et al. Strawboard—Pulpboard—Counter- 
vailing © duty.—Strawboard classified as 


wrapping paper at 30 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1309, tariff act of 1922, was 
held dutiable as pulpboard at 10 per cent 
under paragraph 1302. The Government 
contends that it was properly assessed or 
is dutiable at the countervailing rate pro- 
vided in paragraph 1302 and T. D. 39610 for 
such merchandise from Germany. Appeal 
from T. D. 43342. 

No. 3237. McLaughlin & Freeman v. 
United States. Framed pictures on glass— 
Photographs.—Framed pictures on glass 
held properly classified as decorated glass- 
ware at 55 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 218, tariff act of 1922, are claimed 
dutiable as photographs at 25 per cent un- 
der paragraph 1310. Appeal from Abstract 
8588. 

No. 3238. United States v. American 
Trading Co. et ai. Handmade tissue pa- 
per.—“Tosca stencil” classified as tissue pa- 


vided for at 30 per cent under paragrAph 


United States v. F. A. Ramig 
Co., Embroidered net floucings.—The ques- 


Appraisals 


der paragraph 1522 or dutiable as non- 
enumerated manufactured articles at 20 per 
cent under paragraph 1459. Appeal from 
T. D. 43417, 

No.) 3248. Tai Lung & Co. v. United 
States. Slippers.—Slippers with uppers of 
wool, cotton, silk, or substitutes for fiber, 
and soles of leather, held properly classified 
at, 35 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1405, tariff act of 1922, are claimed free 
of duty as shoes in chief value of leather 
under paragraph 1607. Appeal from Ab- 
stract 8791, 

No. 8186. Robinson-Goodman Co., Inc., v. 
United States. Artificial flowers—Trim- 
mings and ornaments. (Petition for re- 
hearing.)—-The question at issue here is 
whether artificial flowers are dutiable as 
trimmings and ornaments. They were held 
properly classified at 90 per cent ad va- 


1922, and are claimed specifically provided 
for at 60 per cent under paragraph 1419. 
Appeal from T. D. 43183. 

No. 8249. Best & Co; et al. v.. United 
States. Golf hose—Outerwear.—Golf stock- 
ings held properly classified as “hose” at 45 
cents per pound and §0 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1114, tariff act of 1922, 
are claimed dutiable as “outerwear” at the 
appropriate rate under the same paragraph. 
Appeal from T. D. 43405. 

No. 3250. United States v. Wimbar, Inc. 








per at 6 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1304, tariff act 
of 1922, was held dutiable as handmade pa- 
per at 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1307. The Gov- 
ernment contends the appellees failed to 
prove the paper in question to be 7 pounds 
or over per ream, the weight limitation in 
paragraph 1307. Appeal from Abstract 8634. 

No. 3166. United States v. P. C. Kuyper 
& Co., Inc. Reappraisement of knitting 
machines. (Petition for rehearing.)—The 
Government claims here that the Customs 
Court erred in failing to hold that at the 
time of exportation similar knitting ma- 
chines were freely offered for sale in the 
country of exportation and in finding that 
the United States value was equal to the 
entered value less 15 per cent discount. Ap- 
peal from Circular Reappraisement 1246. 

No. 3239. United States v. The Nassau 
Smelting & Refining Works, Ltd. Compo- 
sition metal.—Composition metal in ingots 
classified at 2% cents per pound on the 
lead content under paragraph 593, tariff 
act of 1922, was found to be in chief yalue 
of copper and held free of duty under para- 
graph 1555. Appeal from Abstract 8637. 

No, 3240. Edward J. MceCluskie v. United 
States. Paintings—Utilitarian .purpose.— 
Water-color paintings found to be intended 
for a utilitarian purpose and held properly 
classified as works of art at 20 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1449, tariff act of 
1922, are claimed to be originals and not 
articles of utility, and therefore entitled to 
free entry under paragraph 1704. Appeal 
from T. D. 43373. 

No. 3241. United States v. Schenkers, 
Ine. Copper rollers—Textile-machine parts. 
The Government contends the Customs 
Court erred in holding certain ‘copper 
rollers used for printing silk dutiable as 
parts of textiie machinery at 35 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 372, tariff act 
of 1922, rather than as manufactures of 
metal at 40 per cent under paragraph 399, 
or under the provision for print rollers in 
paragraph 396 at 60 per cent. Appeal from 
“Abstract 8859. 





No. 3173. United States v. Metro Bag 
Works. Beaded bags. (Petition for rehear- 


ing.)—Beaded bags classified as ornamented 
with hanging beads at the bottom, at 75 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1430, 
act of 1922, were held not orna- 
mented, the hanging beads being a contin- 
uation of the body of the bag, and there- 
fore dutiable at 60 per cent under para- 
graph 1403. Appeal from T. D. 43064. 

No. 3242. United States v. C. J. Holt & 
Co., Inc. Drawback—Evidence.—The Gov- 
ernment contends here that the Customs 
Court erred in holding the importer entitled 
to drawback under section 313, tariff act of 
1922, on certain motion-picture films for 
the reason that the necessary facts were 
not established by competent evidence. Ap- 
peal from T. D. 43385. 


Valuation of Ribbons 
Of Velvet Is Tested 


No. 3243. United States v. F, Vietor & 
Achelis. Reappraisement of velvet ribbons. 
—The question at issue here is whether 
there was a foreign market value for cer- 
tain velvet ribbons. The Government con- 
tends the Customs Court erred in holding 
the merchandise dutiable as entered at the 
United States value. Appeal from circular 
No. 1324, reappraisement 53635-A, decision 
on remand of suit 2951 (T. D. 42767). 

No, 3244. United States v. Frank P. Dow 
Co., Inc. Paper water flowers—Toys.—So- 
called water flowers classified as toys at 70 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1414 
tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable as 
manufactures of paper at 35 per cent under 
paragraph 1313. The Government contends 
that if not dutiable as assessed the water 
flowers in question are properly dutiable as 
artificial flowers at 60 per cent under para- 
graph 1419, Appeal from Abstract’ 8932. 

No. 3245. Richard Shipping Corporation 
v. United States. Marble pieces—Slabs.— 
Rectangular pieces of marble held properly 
classified o menufacturers of marble at 50 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 23 
tariff act of 1922, are claimed ee 
provided for as slabs of marble under para- 
Hs gl 232 at 8 cents per superficial foot 
plus 3 cents per superficial foo i 
rubbed. Appeal from T. D. 4349. st se, 

No, 3246. British-American Tobacco Co. 
Ltd., v. United States, Grindstones—Ma- 
chine parts.—Grindstones used to sharpen 
tobacco-cutting knives held properly classi- 
fied as machine parts at 30 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 372, tariff act of 
1922, are claimed dutiable under the eo 
nomine provision for grindstones, finished 
or unfinished, under paragraph 236 at $1.75 
per ton. Appeal from Abstract 9121. 

No. 3247. H. Colthoff v. United States 
Holland rusks.—Holland rusks held prop- 
erly classified as biscuits at 30 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 733, tariff act of 
1922, are claimed free of duty as bread un- 
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Golf bags—Equipment.—Golf bags classi- 
fied as manufactures of cotton at 40 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 921, tariff 
act of 1922, were held to be equipment duti- 
able at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402. 
Appeal from T. D. 43394. 

No, 3251. Utica Knife & Razor Co. v. 
United States. Shaving sets—Mirrors.— 


Shaving sets consisting of a cup with a} 


mirror in a metal box held properly classi- 
fied as mirrors at 50 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 230, tariff act of 1922, are 
claimed dutiable at 40 per cent under para- 
graph 399 or 339. Appeal from Abstract 
8850. 


Levy on Strung Pearls 
To Be Adjudicated 


No. 3252. United States v. Jules Raun- 
heim, Inc. and L. Heller & Son, Inc. Pearls 
—Beads—Jewelry.—Genuine pearis, drilled 
and strung, classified as beads at 35 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1403, 
tariff act of 1922, were held dutiable at 20 
per cent under paragraph 1429 as pearls, 
drilled or undrilled. The Government con- 
tends that the Customs Court erred in not 
holding that the pearls in question are 
beads, or are dutiable as jewelry at 80 per 
cent under paragraph 1428, and in finding 
and holding that what are called pearl 
beads in the trade are always imitation 
pearls. The importer claims that the 
drilled pearls in question are dutiable at 
10 or 20 per cent under paragraph 1459. 
Appeals from T. D. 43426. 

No. 3253, United States v. F. L. Kraemer 
& Co. Drawback—Sufficiency of protest.— 
The Government contends here that the 
Customs Court erred in sustaining a 
claim for drawback on exported merchan- 
dise and in finding and holding that it was 
manufactured froin the imported materials 
in question.. A question arises also as to 
the sufficiency of the protest as it is 
claimed the agency of the signers was not 
established. Appeal from T. D. 43450. 

No. 3254. Jules Raunheim, Inc., and L. 
Heller & Son, Inc., v. United States. Pearls— | 
Beads—Jewelry.—Genuine pearls, drilled | 
and strung, classified as beads at 35 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1403, tar- 
iff act of 1922, were held dutiable at 20 per | 
cent under paragraph 1429 as pearls, drilled 
or undrilled. The Government contends that 
the Customs Court erred in not holding 
that the pearls in question are beads, or | 
are dutiable as jewelry at 80 per cent un- | 
der paragraph 1428, and in finding and 
holding that what are called pearl beads 
in the trade are always imitation pearls. 
The importer claims that the drilled pearls | 
in question are dutiable at 10 or 20 per 
cent under paragraph 1459. Appeals from | 
T. D. 43426. | 

No. 3255. United States v. Samuel Sha- | 
piro & Co. Blank books—Pads.—Memo 
books classified as articles in chief value 
of surface-coated paper at 5 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1305, tariff act of 1922, were 
held dutiable as blank books at 25 per cent 
under paragraph 1310. The .Government | 
contends the Customs Court erred in fol- 
lowing. G. A. 5475 (T. D. 24783), holding 
memo books dutiable as books of all kinds 
under paragraph 403, tariff act of 1897. 
Appeal from Abstract 8978. 


Applicability of Rate 


To Mirrors Questioned 

No. 3256. United States v. Monroe For- 
eign Forwarding Co. Embroidered cotton 
gloves.—The question at issue is whether 
cotton woven fabric gloves with rows of 
stitching on the back were properly classi- 
fied as embroidered articles at 75 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1430, tariff 
act of 1922, or are dutiable at 25 per cent 
under paragraph 915 as held by the Cus- 
toms Court. The Goverfiment contends the 
stitching is the kind held to be embroidery 
in Kayser v. United States (13 Ct. Cust. 
Apps. 474, T. D. 41367). Appeal from Ab- 
stract 9064. 

No. 3257. United States v. S. Lisk & Bros. | 
Mirrors—Toys.—The question here is 


lorem under ‘paragraph 1430, tariff act ei 


jad valorem 
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Labels 


Use of Labels as Means to Identify 
Products Made in Prisons Is Favored 





Advisory Committee Suggests . Markings 


to Remove 


Objections to Sale of Such Products 





: Use of labels on prison-made goods 


to distinguish them front other 
products will remove one of the 
main objections to sale of such 
products, according to a report sub- 
mitted to the Department of Com- 
merce by a committee of penologists, 
manufacturers and labor representa- 
tives. Publication of the full text 
of the report was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 8 and concludes as follows: 


Furthermore, many of the usual ele- 
ments of cost of «manufacture are not 


present where prison labor under prison 
conditions is used. Wages are seldom 


paid on the full labor scale, and even 


where there is an attempt to-use such 
a scale it is not subject to the usual com- 
petitive pressure, which nearly always 
forces some wages in an ordinary factory 
above the normal. Then there, are some 
items of overhead which are actually 
missing, as taxes, interest on borrowed 
capital, and others that are seldom in- 
cluded because they are difficult to sepa- 
rate from regular prison expenses !for 
allocation to the factory. In short, noth- 
ing but the arbitrary adding of estimated 
figures would bring prison factory ac- 
counts to a basis comparable with normal 
manufacturing accounts, and even. on 
such a basis there would be many ele- 
ments tending to upset and distort the 
figures, 


Behind such arbitrary cost accounting, 
moreover, lies the fact that State moneys 
are actuaily spent for only part uf the 
usual elements of cost. Regardless of 
the addition of arbitrary cost-accounting 
elements in arriving at prices, such items 
would not become cash entries in the ac- 
counts of the prison, and the books will 
show an actual profit to the State on 
factory operations if there is any return 


paper frames have a practical use. They 
were classified as toys at 70 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1414 and were 
held dutiable as mirrors at 50 per cent 
under paragraph 230, tariff act of 1922. 
Appeal from Abstract 9106. 

No. 3258. United States v. Daimon Raike 
& Co. Remission—Evidence.—The Govern- 
ment contends that the Customs Court 
erred in holding that good faith was 
established by the evidence in this case and 
in granting remission of additional duties 
on an importation from Germany through 
Canada. Appeal from T. D. 43447. 

No. 3259. J. E. Bernard & Co, v. United 
States. Imitation parchment paper sausage 
casings.—Sausage casings made of imita- 
tion parchment paper held properly classi- 
fied at 5 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
under paragraph 1305, tariff 
act of 1922, are claimed entitled to free 
entry as sausage casings undeg paragraph 
1655. Appeal from Abstract 9149. 


No. 3260. United States v. New York 


| Cordage Co. Hemp marline—Twine—Cord- 


age.—Merchandise classified as cords or 
twines at 18% cents per pound plus 5 cents 
per pound under paragraph 1004, tariff act 
of 1922, was held dutiable as cordage at 
2% cents per pound under paragraph 1005. 
The Government contends the commodity 
is marline, which the evidence showed is 
twine treated with tar, and that it is dis- 
tinguished from cordage. Appeal from T. 


| D. 43462, 


No. 3261. G. Gennert, Inc. v. United 
States. Reappraisement of photo chemicals 
—American selling price—The contention 
here is that the Customs Court erred in 


| holding that the American selling ptice 


of an article similar to the photographic 


| chemicals imported was $3.50 or $3.75 per 


pound rather than $3.25 per peund. Appeal 
from Circular No. 1474. 

No. 3262. Passaic Worsted’ Co. et al, v. 
United States. Wool openers, etc.—Textile 
machinery—Machines not specially pro- 
vided for.—Openers, disuniters, and driers, 
which perform processes in the preparation 
of wool for spinning purposes, held prop- 
erly classified as textile machinery at 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 372, 
tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable as 
machines not specially provided for at 
only 30 per cent under the same paragraph, 
or at 10 or 20 per cent under paragraph 
1459. Appeal from Abstract 9294, 


Tax on Returned Goods 
Is Involved in Appeal 


No. 3263. United States v. W. E. Kidder. 
Moving-picture films—Personal effects— 
American goods returned.—The Govern- 





whether small mirrors in cardboard and 


ment contends that moving-picture films 











over and above the actual cash disburse- 
ments. , 


The reason that market prices are dis- 
turbed by the sale of prison products 
seems to lie in the fact that in the na- 
ture of things the prison goods can be 
sold to meet the lowest prices quoted in 
the market, and when the market -i8 
saturated a profit can still be made on 
the original actua! cost of the prison- 
made articles, while selling the goods at 
prices below the costs to other manu- 
facturers. In short, the products of pri- 
vate factories operating with free labor 
cannot compete, on a price basis, with 
prison-made products. ’ 


Markets Available 


For Prison Goods 


Evidence of the fact that prison-made 
goods can enter any market at will 
against products of free industries has 
been amply provided by the report, Con- 
vict Labor in 1923, issued by phe United 
States Department of Labor. Develop- 
ments in the marketing of garments, 
which according tc that report made up 
$18,526,686 of the $44,843,355 worth of 
prison products sold or the open market 
in 1928, furnish further evidence of the 
disturbance caused by contractors or 
State officials in charge of prison indus- 
tries. . 

The broom industry reports a similar 
situation. Robert C. Norman, of New 
York City, testified before the Congres- 
sional Committee on Labor Mar.. 5, 
1926, that out of 50,000 tons:of broom- 
zorn usually cut per annum at least 12,500 
tons are worked up’ in prisons. . The 
binder twine and the chair industries re- 
port similar conditicns. Other trades 
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taken by a resident of the United States 
out of the country and returned were 
dutiable ds assessed by the collector by 
virtue of the provisions of paragraph 
1453, tariff act of 1922, rather than free 
of duty as personal effects under para- 
graph 1695 as held by the Customs Court. 
Appeal from T. D, 43485. 


No. 3264. United Statés v. Klingerit, Inc. 
Pressure valves — Machines. — Pressure 
valves classified at 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 399, tariff act of 192%, 
were held dutiable at 30 per cent as ma- 
chines under paragraph 372. It is con- 
tended that they were not recognized as 
machines in the trade and commerce of 
the United States prior to the enactment 
of the tariff act of 1922. Appeal from Ab- 
stract 9296. 

No. 3265. Trimming Clearing House v. 
United States. Ornaments ornamented 
with beads.—Ornaments ornamented with 
and in chief value of beads, held properly 
classified at 90 per cent ad valorem, are 
claimed dutiable at only 75 per cent under 
the provisions of paragraph i430, tariff 
act of 1922. The Customs Court found 
both provisions equally specific and there- 
fore affirmed the @lassification at the higher 
wate by virtue of paragraph 1460. Appeal 
from T. D. 43488. 

No. 3266. United States v. J. E. Bernard 
& Co., Ine. Paver (wall).—Merchandise 
classified as colored hanging paper at 1% 
cents per pound and 20 per cent under 
paragraph 1309, tariff act of 1922, 
claimed by the importer and held by th 
Customs Court to be entitled to free entry 
as original paintings “under paragraph 
1704. Appeal from Abstract 9345. 

No. 3267. Mayers, Osterwald & Muhlfeld, 
Inc. v. E, F. Bendler and United States, 
“Nassak” diamond.—An American dealer 
protests the free admission as an artistic 
antiquity of a cut stone of great value 
known as the Nassak diamond, under para- 
graph 1708, tariff act of 1922. The Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest. Appeal 
from T. D. 43494. 

No. 3268.. United States v. Alfred Hof- 
mann. Machine parts.—Merchandise classi- 
fied as knitting machines at.40 per cent 
under paragraph 372, tariff act of 1922, 
is held by the Customs Court to be duti- 
able at 30 per cent as lace-making ma- 
chines, same paragraph. Appeal from Ab- 
stract 9365. 

No. 3269. United States v. B. R. Ander- 
son & Co. et al. Wipers.—The Government 
contends that merchandise held by the 
Customs Court to be dutiable at 5 per cent 
as cotton waste, paragraph 901, tariff act 
of 1922, is properly dutiable at 10 per cent 
as waste not specially provided for, para- 
graph 1457. Appeal from T. D. 43531. 
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are affected but not to such a large pro- 
portional extent. x 

The compiaint is made that these 

oods are sold without identification and 
the buyer does not know, in most cases, 
that he is buying prison-made products. 
The charge of unfairness arises from 
this lack of knowledge on the part of 
the buyer, and it is stated if, in all cases, 
the distinction between prison-made 
goods and the products of other factories 
was clear it would make an automatic 
distinction which would result in the 
selling of the two classes of goods in 
different markets, in the same way that 
differently priced automobiles reach dif- 
ferent markets. ¢ 


More frequently, perhaps, than ‘any 
other suggested remedies are those which 
see in changes in. systems of prison 
manufacturing the solution of all difficul- 
ties. The complete abolition of the lease, 
contract, and piece-price system—that 
is, the elimination of private interest or 
private profit from prison industry— 
is advocated by some. The alternative, 
however—-prison industries managed ex- 
clusively by the State—has also resulted 
in unt&itisfactory conditions either for 
the prisoners or for outside manufac- 
turers and labor, or for both, and it ap- 
pears that the fauit may not be so much 
in the system of production as in the 
system of distribution of the products. 


* Various Solutions Proposed 

A brief review of the history and liter- 
ature of prison industries presents many 
suggestions for solving the problem. It 
must be remembered that the goods are 
produced, for the most part, in State 
prisons containing prisoners supported 
by State money and incarcerated because 
of the breaking of State laws. The prob- 
lem is primarily a State problem, and 
becomes a nationa! problem only in so 
far as the marketing of these goods af- 
fects interstate commerce. The sug- 
gested remedies may be grouped under 
four main headings: 


1. To stop the prisoners from manufac- 
turing articles of commerce. - 


2. To remote the products of prison 
manufacturing from the market. 

38. To insure fair competition when 
prison products enter the market. 

4. To reduce, by diversification, the 
quantity of individual items produced 
in prisons to such a small percentage of 
the total production of those items in 
outside industries that the prison product 
becomes too small a factor to disturb 
the market. 

1. To stop the prisoners from manu- 
fa¢turing articles of commerce.—This, 
tht oldest remedy which has been tried, 
usted to be accomplished by the deporta- 
tion of convicts to penal colonies and 
the performing of hand-labor tasks or of 
penal labor, only, in prisons. This plan 
of course, is no longer practical. 


Prisoners Learn Trades ‘ 


It must not be forgotten that one of 
the principal purposes of factory work 
in prisons is to teach the prisoners use- 
ful trades which they can follow after 
their release. Such purpose is entirely 
lost if prisoners are not employed in work 
of a nature which they can continue when 
they are released, or, in other words, in 
work which is fairly common in their 
State. 

The use of prisoners on the so-called 
“public works”—that is, engaging them 
in road building and public construction 
—has beén successfully tried in certain 
States. Obviously there are limitations 
on the number of prisoners which can 
be used in this way, and in many States 
that practice is inconvenient. Further- 
more, although there is involved no com- 
petition in the products of such prison 
labor, there is competition of the 
prison labor itself with free labor. An 
analogy might be drawn in the reluct- 
ance of France to accept German repara- 
tions in the form of labor, even where 
it is to be used on public works which 
otherwise would not be built, ‘such as 
railroad construction in the colonies. 

2. To remove the products of prison 
manufacturing from the market.—The 
abandonmént of certain industries to con- 
vict labor, though now and then proposed 
as the logical result of letting things 
take their natural course, has never 
proved constructive; nor has the selec- 
tion of an industry for a prison be- 
cause it does not compete with any in- 
dustry in the State proved satisfactory. 
Such a policy ignores the welfare of 
other States, as well as the question of 
what the prisoners will do on their return 
to society. 


Export of Goods Suggested 
The suggestion that industries not 
carried on in the United States be con- 
sidered for prisons is of’ no practical 
significance, since these are so few and 
of such a specialized nature as not to be 
applicable to prisons at all. While the 
qreportation of products of convict labor 
, has been urged, this plan has never been 
actively pressed. Import laws of some 
countries, such as the British Empire, 
prohibit the entry’ of prison products; 
and custom duties, or other laws of a 
retaliatory nature which could be in- 
voked against such dumping by other 
countries, render this suggestion void of 
any practical value. 

A method in use in some States, which 
promises help toward the solution of the 
difficulty, is the manufacturing of goods 
for State use. Although this plan fills 
needs which otherwise would be supplied 
by products from private industries, 
nevertheless the transactions take on the 
nature of paper transfers on books of 
the State and do not affect prices in the 
open market. Difficulty arises'in States 
such as Rhode Island and Vermont, 
which might find it difficult to absorh the 
total possible output of their prisons 
themselves, 

3. To insure fair competition when 
prison products enter the market.—It 
has been suggested that legislative acts 
might prohibit the selling of prison prod- 
ucts below the fair market prices, In 
the natural operation of markets this is 
hardly a workable proposition. Many 
attempts in. industries have been made 
to determine what are fair market 
prices. One concern spent a good deal 
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throughout the country for the month 
of September, 1929, showed an increase 


of 4.40 per cent over those for the same 
month last year, according to figures 
just made public at the Post Office De- 
partment. 
ment’s statement follows: 


were $30,549,034.25 as against $29,261,- 
087.90 for the corresponding month in 
1928, an increase in last month’s receipts 
of $1,287,946.35. 


centages of increase were: Jersey City, 
N. J., 17.21 per cent; Denver, Colo., 14.97 
per cent; Houston, Texas, 14.94 per cent; 

— - — —<~ Tabulated figures follow: 
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Postal Receipts 


Postal Receipts From Branch Offices 
Show Gain of 4.40 Pct. in September To Direct Census | 





Monthly Revenue From Stations Totals $30,549,034.25 


As Against $29,261,087.90 for Same Period of 1928 
i= aeeomamennnnelglniarisoenr> 


Postal receipts at 50 selected cities 


The full text of the Depart- 


The total receipts for September, 1929, 


The five leading cities and their per- 








Los Angeles, Calif., 13.13 per cent, and 
Fort Worth, Texas, 11.92 per cent. 

Postal receipts at 50 industrial cities 
for September, 1929, showed an increase 
of $229,298.44 or 6.94 per cent over those 
for the same month in 1928. 

The total receipts for September, 1929, 
were $3,303,248.32, as against $3,073,- 
— for the corresponding month of 
1928. 

Albany, N. Y., led the 50 cities in the 
percentage of increase with 29.31 per 
cent. Springfield, Ohio, came next with 
an increase of 27.54 per cent. Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., was third, showing an in- 
crease of 25.74 per cent. Charleston, W. 
aa fourth with an increase of 
16.68. 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 selected offices for the month of September, 1929: 














June, 1929, over June, 1928, *2.37; July, 
August, 1928, 4.65. *Decrease. 


1929 1928 Increase Pet. 

PEO CROTIC, DNC Jc. ete h nese ona 4 8th we,t.9 Ot $6,458,942.74  $6,326,074.48 $132,868.26 2.10 
Chicago, Til. ......0.sccsccecccvevesess 5,042,939.80 4,698,761.31 344,178.49 7.32 
OTANI ES oehe. 0048 0 vi00 068.005 1,458,438.78 1,452,603.39 20,885.39 1.45 
eS OST LT TTT 1,895,611.40 1,363,623.35 31,988.05 2.35 
ir RS aly. ah owen aed h ae Gen 9 60-8 1,017,895.89 1,000,240.50 17,655.39 17% 
Kansas City, Mo. 859,135.74 821,439.80 37,695.94 4.59 
Detroit, Mich. . 876,674.62 846,755.93 29,918.69 3.53 
Cleveland, Ohio “ie 820,286.47 759,250.22 61,036.25 8.04 
ge Ses Sree 809,399.21 715,472.84 93,926.87 13.13 
San Francisco, Calif, ...........se005. 725,465.23 700,319.98 , 25,145.30 3.59 
RONEN DE We: iu 4o-sienk'v «sie dv ace wesd< 4 668,016.81 699,368.95 *31,352.14 *4.48 
UNS, Wary... nc od wich 's a004 04 6 621,253.23 557,031.33 64,221.90 11.53 
REN SPIINO 5:5 Y.dte 6idinuie'% e000 /0.0.0'0-0% 587,740.09 573,667.95 14,072.14 2.45 
PAINNORPOMS, “MINN: voi .0scccssiccseeee 566,712.41 535,956.87 30,755.54 5.74 
T, MME cons saWee cee edees edt ee 549,639.21 543,361.34 6,277.87 1.16 
A LSE err. te 426,303.15 416,318.96 9,984.19 2.40 
ING EIS We aad oy Bip oS sconegsies se 460,416.21 469,139.43 *8,723.22 *1.86 
Marsa 5-0 @ iruie-e'o 4:0: wnet-¥ biecea 387,658.49 360,500.52 27,157.97 17.53 
me ES ere Kae R DOE 369,614.90 845,372.80 24,242.10 7.02 
MEE, BENE, occ sas vecsvcedegecss 364,249.87 354,916.36 9,333.51 2.63 
TERS dR cae oan ead 6oecee 0s oe 379,679.57 347,148.92 32,530.65 9.37 
Newark, N. J. .:... Ceudtalbe ss $-3.3h 0% eG 367,996.09 351,026.16 16,969.93 4.83 
ON OMEMS ©. sheds Sipe ain nike s «haem es 334,823.54 291,220.19 43,603.35 14.97 
Ds! snd on.e bs Madras ch ebeNies 346,611.40 338,030.50 8,580.90 2.54 
Seattle, Wash. 284,923.52 267,240.58 17,682.94 § 6.62 
Omaha, Nebr. .........: 241,007.55 231,453.23 9,554.32 . 4.13 
Des Moines, Iowa 280,850.96 253,459.93 27,391.03 10.81 
ee ER RO Rr aT ree 255,065.56 242,065.66 12,999.90 5.37 
EEE EEE Si, CL agree wwieweee sees ¢ 231,107.49 227,903.06 3,204.48 1.41 
NE I oes Nics0h sth0.6 4 04 0,0 8p 9 249,659.78 235,998.82 13,660.96 5.79 
IE, FRSERY 6 5-61 tp vo va wiv ans ob Auiee-s 242,140.46 229,107.24 13,083.22 5.69 
See NS BME So yas 5 v4 vaste s 6 4ee4 <8 207,302.99 201,316.82 5,986.17 2.97 
OE TPN ins 3 gcse ay Sener es ose et 183,473.67 181,414.68 2,058.99 1.13 
ES MO, Sc pudeainbe ves eies noes 167,608.62 167,173.65 434.97 -26 
SMU LEE, IE). pays tceiosvieag.esue be 177,881.74 171,492.19 6;389.55 3.73 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... Liver ceUsh saver 208,680.67 200,567.47 8,113.20 4.05 
| RPA SS Snr 199,442.48 183,429.21 16,013.27 8.73 
MEEUEOEG, COUR, nice e vice rca socapnesor 181,054.51 168,036.86 13,017.65 7.75 
EN NIRS, io a ah wigico Sicivee a Rialers are 170,442.95 160,782.06 9,660. 6.01 
RSE arr ee 180,219.59 153,798.83 23,420.76 14.94 
OMS SE Be eo ccc Vere eds cece ss 151,005.71 136,698.10 14,307.61 10.47 
DEO NO, COMMS 55-26 8 cehs's tne eae 130,423.14 125,812.73 4,610.41 3.66 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 125,835.03 119,982.33 5,852.70 4.88 
Meree, ONle .. «.. 20005 127,449.85 133,273.44 5,823.59 *4.37 
eee SPOT, WOR. ... ca ccontesensstwee 158,163.30 141,315.29 16,848.01 11.92 
NO RE ose yes dah o oe pena’ hice 118,544.61 101,133.80 17,410.81 17.21 
ON ORGS re eee 113,892.12 112,408.76 1,483.36 1.32 
Mare Tale Sy. Ute oc occ csccwentscs 111,657.79 111,560.24 97.55 09 
RSOOMVIIG, WIGS o's hic chesseree ee 71,694.53 70,514.33 1,180.20 1.67 
WP OUSENEOT, TABDE? Sh ioic ie cine te Vises 89,000.78 82,546.56 6,454.22 7.82 
MRR: S95 Pope tis one Bede es Yee $30,549,034.25 $29,261,087.90 $1,287,946.35 4.40 


1929, over July, 1928, 9.66; August, 1929, over 


Statement of postal receipts at 50 industrial offices for the month of September, 
9: 














1929 1928 Increase _ Pet. 

Springfield, Ohio ...5....c0s00% setebwesd $270,290.49 $211,924.58 $58,365.91 27.54 
Gurahomea: City, Okla, ....ciccccccccedcses 136,913.32 130,177.27 6,736.05 5.17 
NIDDM is gen ecdis a a a al 163,633.12 126,543.71 37,089.41 29.31 
RR FT es nn nest ciedin BisteGle’ whining 91,877.24 81,864.24 10,013.00 12.23 
IEEE NI)”. oss oxe.0 Welee besa taserearee 114,310.58 102,480.67 11,829.91 11.54 
eS rr ore 119,018.50 110,737.06 8,281.44 7.48 
Spokane, Wash. ...... 86,308.88 88,371.65 *2.062.77. *2.33 
MINNA, HONE. vis 0 0s 0 0cic'ee 60 sziem homes 162,294.65 152,594.74 9,699.91 6.36 
Birmingham, Ala. 130,488.51 131,603.51 *1,115.00 *.85 
Topeka, Kans. 84,383.80 ° 78,504.56 5,879.24 7.49 
MEE iv. sos asec vai 977,845.77 74,475.23 3,370.54 4.53 
RS or ce Sc ceneerncetccases reevs 67,941.51 66,529.76 1,411.75 2.12 
PE MMBC: 91) A onid y'0.0;0:'0:60 veees sieunebe 63,822.83 63,195.62 627.21 -99 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .....ccccovcccccevecsee 86,427.79 70,259.52 16,168.27 23.01 
I sno. 4.9 s tna 6000s 60'.8 keine 74,859.86 74,250.50 609.36 82 
iA 5. 5 sa ho u's sv cesa Ne gia ences 74,669.68 72,232.08 2,437.60 3.37 
MAGGIE WOOK, APE cock ioe cc cncncreeseserne 90,931.38 90,762.67 168.71 19 
et Ce COU... cen een vcdesadtbedees 65,750.41 60,148.52 5,601.89 9.31 
Mriddgepeet, COMM. 2... cecceseccccscccees 80,491.72 78,439.05 2.052.67 2.62 
EE sn si cin en's kwh neagrenea a 65,838.57 64,229.32 1,609.25 2.51 
eee S| errr rr rer i 49,320.15 48,439.27 880.88 1,82 
PRIMING BEN, co vacebacereccsscucesinesie 63,762.86 54,354.59 9,408.27 17.31 
NEE Me. ics cp ascetec asp ttinw anise 62,532.58 59,933.43 2,599.15 4.34 
MUTIIEINOEOM, DOORS Goce cecccecccvvessecees 61,093.61 58,465.12 2,628.49 4.49 
EE SC L'a 0 cc’ a 9:Kacie hate abet 56,347.21 50,975.64 5,371.57 10.54 
Bouth. Bond, Ind. 020. .cccccccescccucers 62,549.32 64,413.79 *1,864.47 *2.89 
Charlotte. Co ociccrncccccccecscevceetes 65,914.08 65,135.35 1,778.73 2.73 
Savannah, Ga. ....... 39,239.88 41,848.29 *2,608.41 *6.23 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa .... 47,802.05 44,869.20 2,932.85 6.53 
CMATIORtOT, “We VO. oc ccccccccescesecces 57,140.73 48,970.73 8,170.00 16.68 
CHBATANOORE, TORR. ...cccccccccccscccvse 65,997.46 61,147.70 4,849.76 7.93 
Schenectady, N. Y. .....ccesscccscccvercs 46,928.71 42,433.95 4,494.76 10.59 
Lynn, Mass. .......cccccccesserseeseeees 34,799.47 33,687.94 1,111.53 3.30 
Blireveport, La, .... 2. ccccccsccetccevees 49,757.24 46,640.78 3,116.46 6.68 
Columbia, &. C. ...,.ccccccccarcsncaceces 34,655.41 33,908.00 747.41 2.20 
OO, ,  AR nn co tac cccecsecescenaicn 35,005.20 35,113.75 *108.55 *.31 
Sioux Falle, &. Dak. ......cscsccssseesens 37,366.79 29,718.61 7,648.18 25.74 
Waterbury, Conn. ......-ccccccscccccecs 41,229.66 41,980.15 *750.49 °1.79 
I ES ve cr ccscccvesnevsere has as 26,283.22 30,848.52 *4,565.30 *14.80 
Manchester, N. H. ....0..-.seccesceeesers 24,571.87 22,423.14 251 48.73 9.58 
Lexington, Ky. .......sccccssccefeoecess 28,307.05 27,317.00 990.05 3.62 
MORNE ATER. 50500 qn 0soccemed eagas cue 39,145.23 37,437.87 1,707.36 4.56 
Butte, Mont. ...... ocacad ccecheccec ame Gee 24,168.74 23,732.11 436.63 1.84 
SRCKGGN,. PEIBB. » 5 seo yoid's PR EEE Bec 43,490.03 45,710.51 *2,220.48 *4.86 
Boise; Idaho . 6... Feu cccccccccccccecgaess 21,288.00 21,100.00 188.00 89 
Burlington, Vt. ......cccccssecees 18,896.52 18,211.59 684.93 3.76 
Cumberland, Md. ... 14,900.26 14,316.42 583.84 4.07 
OS OO Ae 16,049.76 15,484.61 565.15 3.65 
Albuquerque, N, Mex. . 15,782.79 15,401.99 380.80 2.47 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ......-++eeeeeeroeeeeees 9,823.83 10,605.57 *781.74 °7.36 
OE Coe oy, his cae wan sak patents $3,303,248.32 $3,073,949.88 $229,298.44 6.94 





over August, 1928, 5.62. *Decrease. 





of time and money studying the ques- 


tion, only to reach the conclusion that, 
even with a relatively small output, they 
could, within certain limits, set the mar- 
ket price merely by offering their goods 
at that price. Others would be forced 
to conform if it was below the quota- 
tions they were making. It is a recog- 
nized economic principle that if the mar- 
ket is glutted, prices will drop. The fact 
that the prison keeps on manufacturing 
in order to keep its prisoners busy, 
whether the market is saturated or not, 
will bring about this latter condition 
from time to time, no .matter what ef- 
forts are made to maintain the market 
price. The effect, therefore, is not solely 
a matter of price, and “fair market 
price” laws would not remedy the situa- 
tion. 


Labels Are Advocated 

Another. suggestion is that prison- 
made goods should be identified. In cer- 
tain places this is done by labeling 
prison-made products as such. There 
seems to be some fear that labeling 
would prevent the sale of these prod- 
ucts. This is undoubtedly true to a cer- 
tain extent, but there is no proof that it 
would make an insurmountable difficulty. 
Binder twine, is sold to the farmer in 
the Northwest and advertised as a 
prison-made, product; as such it is sold 
below the market price of twine pri- 
vately produced, and in the region where 
it is sold it has competed successfully 
with the latter. In a certain large city 
one of the retail department stores is 
known to handle prison-made products. 
Because of its low prices it has the sec- 
ond largest total sales of all the depart- 
ment stores in the city. Apparently, 
however, in this instance its customers 
represent a different class of buyers 


June, 1929, over June, 1928, *1.09; July, 1929, over July, 1928, 7.88; August, 1929, 


from those of the stores handling higher 
priced goods, and the executives of the 


latter do not think that it cuts mate- 
rially into their sales, any more than 
the sales of low-priced automobiles af- 
fect the market for ‘high-priced cars. 


The hygienic conditions of prison 
shops have been improved in- most 
States, so that the public no longer 
would have occasion to object, as_ it 
might have had in the past, to identified 
prison-made goods because of the fear 
of disease arising from insanitary work- 
ing conditions. It is an open question, 
therefore, how much effect labels might | 
have on the sale of prison products from | 
such States. 

Reduced Output Proposed 


4, To reduce the amount of individual | 


Government Personnel 


Supervisors Named 


In Twelve Districts 





| 


New Appointees Will Man- 
age Governmental Com- 
pilation of Statistics in 11 
States in 1930 


Appointment of 12 additional super- | 
visors for the decennial census of 1930 
was announced Oct. 8. The list follows 
in full text: 


June E. Baxter, Ocala, Fla., Alachua, Co- | 
lumbia, Dixie, Gilchrist, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, LaFayette, Leon, Levy, Marion, Madi- | 
son, Suwannee, Taylor, Wakulla Counties, 
with headquarters at Ocala. | 

Daniel W. Clark, Orlando, Fla., Brevard, | 
Indian River, Lake, Okeechobee, Orange, 
Osceola, St. Lucie, Seminole, Volusia Coun- | 
ties, with headquarters at Orlando. | 

Charles M. Young, Columbus, Ga., Har- 
ris, Talbot, Taylor, Macon, Chattahoochee, 
Marion, Muscogee Counties, with head- 
quarters at Columbus. 


E. Curtis Brougher, Columbus, Ind., 
Bartholomew, Brown, Dearborn, Decatur, 
Jackson, Jefferson,- Jennings, Johnson, | 
Ohio, Ripley, Switzerland Counties, with | 
headquarters at Columbus. : 

William W. Goodykoontz, Boone, Towa, | 
Boone, Calhoun, Carroll, Crawford, Greene, | 
Hamilton Counties, with headquarters at | 
Boone. | 

Robert E. Woods, Louisville, Ky., Jeffer- | 
son County, with headquarters at Louis- | 
ville. ' 

Albin W. Sandall, North Platte, Neb., | 
Arthur, Cheyenne, Deuel, Keith, Kimball, ; 
Lincoln, Logan, McPherson Counties, with | 
headquarters at North Platte. | 

Thorwald Mostad, Minot, N. Dak., Bot- | 
tineau, Burke, Divide, McHenrv, McKer- | 
zie, McLean, Mountrail, Renville, Ward, | 
Williams Counties. | 

Abram D. Levy, McKees Rocks, Penn., | 
Allegheny County (part of), Pittsburgh 
city «(part of), wards 16 to 20 incl. and 2é | 
to 31 incl.—Baldwin, Bethel, Brentwood, | 
Bridgeville, Carnegie, Castle Shannon, | 
Clairton, Collier, Coraopolis, Crafton, Cres- 
cent, Dorment, Dravoeburg, Duquesne, 
Findley, Greentree, Heidelberg, Homestead. | 
Ingram, Jefferson, Kennedy, McDoneld. 








(Pt.), McKees Rocks, Mifflin, Moon, Mt. | 
Lebanon, Mt. Oliver, Munhali, Neville, N. | 
Fayette, Oakdale, Overbrook, Robinson, | 


Rosslyn Farms, Scott, Snowden, S. Fayette, ! 
Stowe, Thornburg, Upper St. Clair, W. Eliz- 
abeth, W. Homestead, Whitaker, with head- 
quarters at McKees Rocks. 

Walter P. Whitehead, Provo, Utah, 
Beaver, Iron, Juab, Millard, Utah, Wash- | 





ington Counties, with headquarters at 
Provo. | 
William D. Fuller, Norton, Va., Bu- 
ehanan, Dickenson, Lee, Russell, Scoit, 


Tazewell, Wise Counties, with headquarters 
at Norton. 


Floyd E. Talman, Elkins, W. Va., Bar- 


bour, Greenbrier, Pocahontas, Randolpii, ; 
Tucker Counties, with headquarters ai 
Elkins. 


Bills and Resolutions || 
Introduced in Congress | 





Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary | 
S. 1836. Mr. Stephens. To grant de- 


fendants the privilege to waive jury trials, | 
to provide for references to United States 
commissioners, and to improve trial pro- 
cedure; Judiciary. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses. 


and Veterans’ Rélief 

S. 1837. Mr. Blaine... To amend the! 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
relating to the extension of hospital fa- 
cilities; Finance. 

S. 1838. Mr. Blaine. 
World War _ veterans’ 
amended, by extending compensation to | 
those incurring constitutional diseases 
within seven years of discharge; Finance. 

S. 1839. Mr. Blaine. To amend section 
301 of the World War yeterans’ act, 1924, | 
as amended, by extending compemsation in 
the case of certain diseases (section 512, 
title 38, United States Code); Finance. | 

S. 1840. Mr. Blaine. To amend section | 
301 eof World War veterans’ act, as/| 
amended (section 512, title 38, United 
States Code), relating to renewable term 
insurance; Finance. 


Army Orders 


Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Jackson, E, C., 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Vicksburg, Miss. 

Col. Edward M. Markham, E. C., from | 
Fort Humphreys, Va., to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Col. Edward H. Schulz, E. C., from Cleve | 
land, Ohio, to Fort Humphreys, Va. | 

Col. Harley B. Ferguson, E. C., from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Norfalk, Va. 

Lt. Col. George R. Spalding, E. C., from 
Louisville, Ky., to St. Louis, Mo. 

Maj. Charles C. Gans, U. 8S, A., retired, | 
to duty at New Orleans, La. 


Capt. Richard Singleton Paulett, Spec. 
Res., to duty at New York, N. Y. | 

Capt. Clio Sullivan Egbert, Specl. Res., | 
to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

2d Lt. Richard Clark Lindsay, A. C. Res., 
to duty at Crissy Field, Calif. 

lst Lt. Seward L. Mains, F. A., from 
Fort Robinson, Nebr., to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maj. Thomas B. Larkin, E. C., to addi- 
tional duty with the Organized Reserves of 
the Fourth Corps Area, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Capt. Channing R. Toy, F. A., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Third Corps Area, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maj. L. N. Glass, Cav., from Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

lst Lt. Francis R. Johnson, E. C., retired 
for physical disability. 

Capt. Trevor W. Sweet, Inf., from Fort 
Strong, Mass., to Washington, D. C. 

Master Sergt. John A. Beall, will .pe 
placed on the retired list at State armory, 
Hartford, Conn. 


To amend the 
act of 1924, as 








| 
| 
| 
| 











items’ produced in prisons to such a 
small percentage of the total production 
of those items in outside industries that 
the prison product becomes too small a 
factor to disturb the market.—In other 
words the suggestion is for diversifica- 
tion. One of the primary purposes of 
factory work in prisons, from a penolog- 
ical standpoint, is to train the prisoner 
in a trade and fit him for a useful life 
after he is released. Diversification ap- 
peals to prison authorities so far as it 
can be introduced effectively. After all, 
the main purpose should not be to make 
a profit. Of course, a profit is desirable 
in so far as it relieves the taxpayer of 
some of the burden of the support of the 
penal institutions in his _ particular 
State, but the effect on the markets for 
the products of free labor must neces- 
sarily be subordinated to the general ef- 
fect on society, on the amount of crime, 
on the number of criminals, and on the 
welfare of the great body of free citi- 
zens, 


Patent on ‘Eskimo Pie’ 


Is Found to Be Invalid 








[Continued from Page 8.] 
mercial success is an unsafe criterion 
even of utility and much less of patent- 
ability and may be due to extensive and 
judicious advertising, activity in putting | 
the goods upon the market, large commis- | 
sions to dealeys or the attractive manner 
and form in which the goods are put up| 
and exposed to the eye of the purchaser, | 
McClain v. Ovynares; 141 U. S. 419, 428. | 

When an article is sold under a trade | 
mark, as here, commercfal success may | 
also be due to a large extent to an at- 
tractive name as a catch word. The ques- 
tion of the infringement of the trade 








the district court. | 


We are of opinion that the learned dis- | Med. 


trict judge did not err in holding the 


patent invalid and the decree is affirmed. | 





| Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 











Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y., about Oct. 
10; 


; Sept. 5 modified. To temporary duty Bos- 


mark, “Eskimo Pie,” however, is not, as| ton City Hospital and Boston Dispensary, 
above stated, before us, but was before | Boston, Mass. 


8. Florida. 
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Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





factor in the establishment of a citrus 
by-products industry in California. 
* * a 

Through the use of methods worked 
out in collaboration with the California 
Cooperative, Citrus Exchange plants 
now operated by the Growers’ Ex- 
change are manufacturing more than 
2,000,000 pounds of citric acid a year, 
using about 40,000 tons of cull lemons. 
The growers, it is reported, have re- 
ceived from this by-product a net re- 
turn of approximately $450,000 in one 
year. Heretofore, these culls were nét 
only a loss but an actual expense, 
since they cost at least $1 a ton for 
disposal. One concern in a single year 
manufactured more than 65,000 pounds 
of lemon oil valued at approximately 
$70,000. Another citrus by-products 
plant produced from 10,000 tons of 
oranges 50,000 pounds of orange oil, 
having a wholesale value of $100,000. 


A large part of the citric acid pro- 
duced is used in making soft-drink 
beverages and in flavoring used by 
bakers and confectioners. The citrus 
oils are used in the manufacture of 
ice creams, hard candies, cake icings, 
perfumes and beverages. Before the 
establishment of this industry most of 
the citric oils and citric acid used in 
this country came from Europe. Today 
we are independent of foreign countries 
for this product and in addition we 
possess a citrus by-products industry 


By Dr. Henry G. Knight, 


Department of Agriculture. 


HEMICAL and technological re- 
search applied to the problems of 
the farmer who desires to de- 

velop the actual or potential resources 
of his acreage should help him to 
solve the pressing problems of: produc- 
tion and marketing, should provide him. 
with hitherto unknown outlets for his 
surplus crops, and should bring him 
increased income. Much of the chemi- 
cal work of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils has these objects in view. 


For instance, the use of fertilizers 
in the past has been directed chiefly 
toward increasing the yield of crops 
and it has long been recognized that 
the yield of wheat can generally be 
increased by applying nitrogenous 
fertilizers in the fall or early spring. 
However, it has recently been shown 
by investigators of this Bureau that 
the quality, also, of the wheat can be 
improved by applying the fertilizers 
at the time the wheat is heading. 

* * 


If the wheat in a given region shows 
a protein content of say 10 per cent, 
a proper nitrogenous fertilizer appli- 
cation at the time of heading may in- 
ctease the protein content several per 


cent. annually manufacturing products 
An a peemtem: ie eften: paid fer valued, it is estimated, at more than 
high-protein wheat, this practice when $1,600,000. * * 


successful would bring greater finan- 
cial return to the farmer, and the con- 
sumer would be able to purchase a 
more nutritious: flour with superior 
baking quality. - 
* * * 

GQCIENTIFIC research is proving to 

be the basis’ of economic improve- 
ment. Business organizations recog- 
nize this fect and are developing re- 
search agencies on a large scale. How- 
ever, many fundamental problems in 
the growing and utilizing profitably 
the products of the farm are so com- 
plex that extensive and patient re- 
search is required for their solution 
and it: has been found that such basic 
research must be undertaken by the 
Government, leaving the application of 
the results to private capital. 


FoR years this Bureau has been urg- 

ing the fruit growers to develop 
commercially pure fruit-juice bever- 
ages and today large quantities of off- 
grade oranges are used in making pure 
orange-juice drinks. At present our 
chemists and bacteriologists are in- 
vestigating methods of keeping the 
juices sweet and fresh after extrac- 
tion. Orange pulp, which is the resi- 
due from the extraction of the juices 
and, which a few years ago was an 
added expense, has now a value of sev- 
eral thousand dollars a month as stock 
feed. 


Chemical research is endeavoring to 

find a means of prevénting the seri- 
ous losses that occur in the storing 
and refining of the vegetable oil crop 
of the United States which has an 
annual value of about $500,000,000. 
The estimated loss in the refining of 
cottenseed oil is from 7 to 8 per cent. 
Fundamental research on the composi- 
tion of vegetable oils has been under- 
taken at the request of the industry 
and an effort is being made to estab- 
lish a definite relationship between 
refining Joss and the percentage of 
neutral oil. 


The economic condition of a_ sec- 
tion of our Southern States is par- 
tially or entirely dependent upon sugar 
cane, but because of a combination of 
uncontrollable climatic conditions, 
pests, sugar-cane diseases, and a lack 
of understanding of the factors in- 
volved in the clarification of cane 
juice, the industry has been in a de- 
pressed condition for several years. 

* * * 


By introducing improvements in 
clarification of the cane juice and other 
processes of manufacture, the Bureau 
has assisted the sugar cane planters in 
producing sugar, sirup and other prod- 
ucts of higher value. It has encour- 
aged the planters to develop a more 
flexible .system of manufacture by 
which they can turn their output either 
to one product or to another, accord- 
ing to market conditigns. The Bureau 
has also worked out a method of blend- 
ing, Standardizing and treating sirup 
so as to produce an article of stand- 
ard and uniform character. 


* * * 


The importance of a knowledge of 
the chemical composition and proper- 
ties in judging the value of feeds and 
food for man is generally acknowl- 
edged. Statistics show that the ‘value 
of protein concentrates or meal used 
in the United States for stock feed 
Semeates in 1927 to many millions of 

ollars. 


In the feed industry it has become 
the practice to buy and sell certain 
feeds on the basis of their protein 
content. 

* * os 

PROTEIN is the most important of 

the different food factors but not 
all proteins have the same nutritive 
value, as some of them lack the ‘essen- 
tial amino acids without which young 
animals will not grow and adult ani- 
mals maintain a nutritively normal 
condition. Other proteins contain rela- 
tively excessive amounts of these acids. 


A knowledge, therefore, of the com- 
position of different proteins is essen- 
tial in the mixing of different feeds 
in order to provide the best and most 
economic utilization both of feed- 
stuffs of peor quality and those con- 
taining unusually high food value. 

om cd + 

The importance of vegetables, tubers 
and fruits in the diet, the keeping 
quality of fruit juices, unsolved preb- 
lems of the baking industry, problems 
connected with the storage of different 
food commodities, problems of impor- 
tance in connection with the cause and 
treatment of certain diseases involv- 
ing such questions as serology, im- 
munity and antitoxins are all linked 
up with proteins and depend funda- 
mentally on a knowledge of protein 
chemistry for their solution. 


The production of specialties is 
another means of enlarging the mar- 
ket for the cane crop and a beginning 
has already been made in the develop- 
ment by the Government scientists of 
a new product called cane cream. This 
is a creamed sugar residue made from 
the evaporated juice of the cane and 
contains: all the valuable nutritional 
constituents of the juice. Its cost is 
moderate and offers a means of utiliz- 
ing the lower-purity juice. 

’ .- * * 


THE demand of the market of today 
for fruits and vegetables carefully 
graded results in the accumulation of 
a large quantity of vegetable culls. 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has 
been working for a number of years on 
the development of means for utiliz- 
ing cull and surplus fruits and vege- 
tables. 


A laboratory was established in 1914 
at Los Angeles mainly for the purpose 
of devising methods for the utiliza- 
tion of cull oranges and lemons, and 
the research and development work of 
this laboratory has been an important 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the-practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organization. The eighteenth article, to be 
printed in the issue of Oct. 10, also will ‘deal with “Food and Food Produets” 
and is contributed by Roy C. Potts, in chorge of the Division of Dairy and 
Sonitey Products, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 'Department of Agri- 
culture. 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one plece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 
of what the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 
—_—_————— " 
HE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 
costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the moncy iséeing spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United ‘States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 

stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 

will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions hese and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 


Navy Orders 


U. S. S. S-2; to Sub. Base, New London, 
Lt. Comdr. John M. Huff (M. C.), det. 





Conn. 

Lt. (jg) Charles W. Crawford, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Dec. 1; 
to VS Sqd. 68, Aircraft Squads., Scouting 
Fleet. ° 

Lt. (jg) Fremont B. Wright, ors, Aug. 
24 modified; take passage via és. 8. 
Farquhar to Puget Sound; Wash. 

Ens, Ernest P. Mills, relieved all active 
duty; to home. 

Rear Adm. George T. Smith (M. C.), re- 
lieved all active duty; to home. 

Lt. Lawrence J. Webb (S, C.), relieved 
Paul R. Glutting, to duty U. S.| ali active duty; to home. P 

. Pharm. Ericson Fernquist, to duty Nav. 
Lt. Raymond C, Percival, det. command ! Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill, 


to Marine Retg. Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lt. Royal K. Joslin (M. C.), desp ors. 


\ ~ 
Pharm. Willard C, Calkins, to duty Nav. 
School, Washington, D, C. 
Lt. Com. 


\ 
sor* 
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Books and Publications 





New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of' last line. 





Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, Mary- 


wood, Grand Rapids. Curricular studies; 
practical applications of the principles 
of Catholic education, by ... with a pref- 
ace by Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D. 
570 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. - 
29-18460 
Smith, Arthur Bessey. An,experimental de. 
termination of the space and time dis- 
tribution of Foucault current in a cylin- 
der and the release time of a relay arma- 
ture, by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—North- 
western university, 1926.) 39 p., illus. 
Chicago, Automatic electric inc., 1928. 
29-18446 


Thomson, Andrew Letham. Modern pub- 
lic cleansing practice, its principles and 
problems, by . .. with a foreword by 
Prefessor Moncur. 260 p., illus. London, 
The Sanitary publishing co., 1929. 

-  29-18445 


Turner, Robert Graham. Studies on uric 
acid; the determination of a previously 
undetected component of blood and its 
relationship to uric acid and thioneine. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Iowa, 
A927.) 24 p. Iowa City, 1928. 29-18405 
Weber, Elizabeth Anne. The Duk-Duks; 


primitive and historic types of citizen- 
ship. (Studies in the making of citizens.) 
142 p. Chicago, Il., The University of 
Chicago press, 1929. 29-18451 


Wilson, Margaret. Trousers of taffeta: a 
tale of a polygamots city. 285 p. Lon- 
don, J. Cape, 1929. 29-18450 

Woodring, Maxie Nave. Enriched teaching 
of physical education in the high school; 
a source book for teachers of ‘physical 
education, camp councillors, and recrea- 
tion leaders, listing chiefly free and low 
cost illustrative and supplementary ma- 
terials, by .. . and Norma Schwendener. 
(Enriched teaching series, no. 5.) 143 
p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1929. 29-18454 

Acworth, Bernard. This bondage; a study 
of the ‘migration’ of birds, insects and 
aircraft, with some reflections on ‘evolu- 
tion’ and_ relativity. 229 p. London, J. 
Murray, 1929. 29-18374 

Allen, Nellie Burnham. Geographical and 
industrial studies; Asia, by ... Rev. ed. 
445 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. 

g9-18379 

Altoona, Pa. High school. Library. In- 
structions in the use of books and li- 
braries; classification and Readers’ guide, 
23 p. Altoona, Pa., High school library, 
1929. 29-18369 

Arnold, Schuyler. Wayside marketing. 123 
p., illus. N. Y., A, T. De La Mare co., 
1929, 29-18384 

Australia. Development and migration com- 
mission. .. . Report on unemployment 
and business stability in Australia. 53 p. 


Melbourne, H. Green, government 
printer, 1928. 29-13656 
Australia. Laws, statutes, ete. ... Cus- 


toms tariff 1921-1928 (with index)... 
also excise tariff 1921-1928. 116 p. Mel- 
bourne, H. J. Green, government printer, 
1928, 29-13653 
Babor, Joseph Albert. Laboratory manual 
in General college chemistry, by ... and 
Alexander Lehrman, 376 p., fllus. N. Y., 
Thomas Y. Crowell co., 1929. * 29-18278 
Bauer, George Neander. Mathematics pre- 
paratory to statistics and finance. 387 p. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-18276 
Beliaev, Viktor Mikhailovich. Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s Les noces, an outline by ... 
translated from the Russian by S. W. 
Pring. 37 p., illus, London, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1928. 29-12545 
Bentley, E. L., comp. ... Bentley’s second 
phrase code. 780 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
1929, 29-18281 
Bolen, George Lewis. Capitalism’s indi- 
vidual ownership, the deep thing of God; 
or, The only solution of the coal problem, 
the labor problem, the farm problem, and 
of each and all problems of wealth and 
poverty, and of democracy and liberty. 
760 p. Battle Creek, Mich., Wages, 
wealth and welfare press, 1929. 29-18280 
Cleland, Thomas Maitland. The decorative 
work of . a record and review, with 
a biographical and critical introduction 
by Alfred E. Hamill and a portrait litho- 
graph by Rockwell Kent. 99 p., illus, 


N. Y., The Pynson printers, 1929. 29-18370 





Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers ave 
given. In ordering, full title, and met 
the card numbers, should be gives 

Internal Revenue News—Volume 3, Nu. » 
October, 1929. Issued monthly by thy 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department. Subscription price, 50 cents 
per year. (27-26746) 

Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 1, No. 7, Octo- 
ber 1, 1929. Issued semimonthly by the 

_ Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. Free at Aeronautics Branch. 

(29-26634) 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 39, 
No. 6, September 15, 1929. Issued semi- 
monthly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 

(Agr. 18-1887) 













Subscription 
Enrollment Coupon 


(No extra charge for postage 
anywhere in the world) 


| 
! Date si. os coe oo ' 

To THE Unitep States DAILy, 
! | 
| 22d and M Streets, N. W., 
| Washington, D. OG. : 
| For the enclosed remittance | 
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) 

| scription to The United States 
i Daily for one year. 
| 
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PAGE TWELVE ( 


Senate Withdraws [ 
Right to Intervene ' 


In Customs Court 





Privilege Granted to Manx. || 


facturers Cancelled Fol- 
lowing Proposal to Ex- 
tend Authority to Labor 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
lar occupations. Mr. Bratton’s amend- 
ment included agricultural and consu- 
mers’ organizations among those ‘who 
could exercise the right to intervene. 

Senator Smoot explained the action of 
the Finance Committee in providing that 
manufacturers, producers, wholésalers 
and representatives of labor organiza- 
tions may appear in the Customs Court 
in protest of rates. 

Permission Required 

In order to protect domestic interests 
and labor, they are given the right to 
appear in court in any case involving 
a tariff levy that may be challenged, the 
Senator explained. These representa- 
tives are allowed in court only with the 
permission of the court, he said. By this 
move domestic interests will be accorded 
only the opportunity to which they are 
entitled, he asserted. 

Senator Norris stated that he wished 
to see representatives of agricultural 
associations have the same privilege of 
intervention as the manufacturer. He 
stated that he did not see why any one 
should be excluded from the right to 
appear. 


The Weekly Index 
is published in every Monday issue, The page 


‘reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
|e which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 












1906) - 


‘Accounting 
| Taxation 


in decisions announced by the Commis- 


i f Internal Reveune. 
Spee eat Page 9, Col. 1 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia postpones three cases involv- 
ing~income taxes. Page\9, Col. 6 

Internal Revenue Bureau issues the 
October number of Internal Revenue 
News. Page 11, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals rules assign- 
ment of income of future years to an- 
other does not relieve assignor of lia- 


signed. (Hall vy. Commission). 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 











Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
supported the Committee amendment, 
stating that in the prosecution of cases 
the Assistant Attorney General depends 
on the manufacturer for evidence. The 
Attorney General’s staff is too small to 
handle all of the cases, he said. 

“What you propose to do is to give |]| 
the rifht to intercede to certain persons ||| 
and associations and to exclude others | }} 
from %hat right,” Senator Robinson, the ||| 
minority leader, declared. ] 

“The right to intercede is confined 
largely to the importer,” Senator Reed 
said. ‘What we have tried to do, in |! 
these amendments is to put the represen- ||! 
tatives of labor in each industry on a 
parity with the manufacturer, subject, 
of course, to the control of the court.” | 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, | 
opposed the Committee amendment, de- 
scribing it as a “reckless, relentless as- | 
sault on all the principles of fair play, a 
reproach to the Department of Justice, 
and an assault on labor.” It makes labor 
a means for getting added protection 
for industry, he stated. 

Consumers Interested 

“The consumer of products is inter- | 
ested in this matter as well as the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer,” Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, contended. “Why 
should not the Government retain the en- 
tire control? If private parties are per- 
mitted to intervene, where will we end? 
Such a provision is a step backward.” 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, ||| 
introduced an amendment to limit the 
rights of intervention to the manu- 
facturer or labor organization imme- 
diately concerned and to limit action of 


the labor organization to the particular | 


employes concerned. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex-| 
ico, introduced an amendment to extend | 
to agricultural or consumers’ associations | 


the same right as would be given the ||| 
Both amendments were ||| 


manufacturer. v 
adopted, before the perfected Committee | 
amendment was rejected, 44 to 41. 







|gested a board of experts to pass on 
The vote on the Finance Committee} shipments and that a penalty of 100 per 


See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on page 9. 


Communication 


Posial Service 


Plans considered for establishing air 
mail system between Galway, Queens- 
town and London. Page 2, Col. 5 


All phases of mail transportation 
discussed at annual conference of mail 
superintendents, begun Oct. 8, and pre- 
sided over by Second Assistant Post- 
master General Glover: Page 12, Col. 7 


Post Office reports 4.40 per cent in- 
crease in revenue from 50 branches in 
September. Page 11, Col. 2 


Postmaster General Brown says pro- 
miscuous use of air mail must be dis- 
couraged as economic measure. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Full text of address by Postmaster 
General Brown discouraging promiscu- 
ous use of air mail. Page 2, Col. 2 


Radio 


Department of Commerce advised 
that British radio stations plan trans- 
‘mission of pictures. 


Synchronization of radio stations in 
each chain on simgle channel is pre- 
dicted by specialist of Department of 
Commerce. Page 1, Col. 5 


Two companies ask restoration of 


radio licenses, revoked for failure of | 


companies to meet public utility re- 


quirements of Commission. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Counsel for owners of portable sta- 
tions protest ruling of Radio Commis- 
sion, Page 2, Col. 7 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Department of Commerce issues. the 
semimonthly number of the Air Com- 
merce Builetin. Page 11, Col. 7 


Railroads 


Final valuation placed by Interstate 
Commerce Commission on properties of 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way for rate making purposes. 

Page 1, Col. 


Central of Georgia Railway files ap- 


rn 


amendment proposing to give manufac-|cent be imposed in cases where fraud- 


turers and organized labor the right to! ulence. has been shown. 


intervene in appraisal disputes was as 
follows: 


Ayes (41) 
Republicans (38): Allen, Bingham, 
Capper, Couzens, Dale, Deneen, Edge, 


Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Goldsborough, 
Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, John- 
son, Jones, Kean, Keyes, McNary, Met- | 
calf, Moses, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, 
Reed, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Town- | 


send, Vandenburg, Walcott, Warren, 
Waterman, Watson. 
Democrats (3): Broussard, Heflin, 
Trammell. 

Nays (44) 
Republicans (12): Blaine, Borah, 


Brookhart, Cutting, Frazier, Howell, La 


supported the Blaine amendment and as- 
serted that it 
penalty on an individual who had no in- 
tention to evade the 
been victimized. 


which would 
amendment to,apply to articles produced | ; 
more than 100 years before the date of 
importation. i 


Senator Tydings (Rep.), of Maryland, 't 


is mot fair to place a 


law but who had : 


change the Committee 


Senator Vandenberg agreed to a 


change in his amendment from a penalty 
of 50 per cent to a penalty of 25 per 


: a ‘ cent. 
— MeMaster, Norris, Nye, Pine, The amendment was adopted as | 
cnall. modified. | 


Democrats (32): Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Bratton, Brock, Caraway, Con- 
nally, Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, Har-| 
ris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Kendrick, 
King, McKellar, Overman, Pittman, Rans- 
dell, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, | 
Simmons, Smith, Steck, Stephens, Swan- 


was adopted the penalty prescribed was 
reduced to 25 per cent. 
cepted, the amendment follows in full 
text: 


Amendment as Revised 
Before the Vandenberg amendment 


As finally ac- 


“Furniture described in paragraph 


e 
* 
Acquiescences and nonacquiescences | 


bility for income tax on amount as-| 


Page 9| 


{ 
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plication with Interstate Carntinires | 
Commissiom seeking authority for bond 
issue of $329,000. * Page 6, Col. 6 


| Long Fork Railway of Kentucky, and 
Cisco & Northeastern of Texas are 
valued by Interstate COmmerce Com- 
mission for rate-making purposes. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road authorized to refinance purchase 
of stock of Kansas City, Mexico & Ori- 
| ent Railroad. Page 7, Col. 1} 


} 


| Execuztive 


Management 


Tarig 

Representative Williamson, of South 
Dakota, says duty on manganese in 
|pending tariff bill would mot place bur- 
‘den on American farmers and suggests 
that Comgrress make drastic cut in the 
|heavy duties now imposed upon steel 
| corporations. Page 4, Col. 4 


List G£ customs castes om docket of 
Court, o£ Customs and Patent Appeals, 
with surmmaries of questioms involved, 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Hous@ leaders discuss Gate for vote 
| on tarif®. Page 1, Col. 3 


Senate adopts amendment - striking 
}out provision. authorizimg manufac- 
turers amd wholesalers to imtervene in 
customs - appeals, following attempt to| 
extend privilege to labor. Page 1, Col. 4! 


i 





| Decisions Affecting 





Business | Journal of thaUnited States Court of 
Rule that all costs of litigation must | Customs and Patent Appeals. Page 4| 
[be assessed against loser of- suit, held; Customs Court sustaims Treasury | 


|by district court to apply to final|order om dyes. 
| debtor against whom award is made| 


|in adjustment of counterclaims for . k 
| damages. (Harlan Cook Co. .v. North-| Finance 
Page 8, Col. 2| 


}ern American Coal Corp.) 
Government files petition for writ of | 
| certiorari before Supreme Court ask- 


jing review of decision of bwer court on 
| liability fox damages as result of fire 


Page 4, Col. 6) 


Banks and Banking 


Third call for reports om condition of 
jnational banks. issued by Comptroller 
of the Currency, John W. Pole. 

: Page 6, Col, 7 


| to Federal ship while being repaired at| 5. oP 

Newport News. g (United . States v.. Corporation Finance 
| Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry| = Baath tt : 
| Dock Co.) Page 8, Col. 1| See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 


Supreme Court grants leave to State! 
jof New Jersey to file reply briefs in 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Forest Products 

Wider use found for inferior wood 
products would save 33,000 carloads 
wasted yearly in North Carolina, an- 

nounces Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Representative Summers, says added 
funds are needed to fight forest fires. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Machinery 
‘Bureau of Standards offers aid to 
|departments in purchasing motor ve- 
| hicles. Page 1, Col. 2 


Metals and Their 
Products 


Aecidents in steel and iron industry 
have declined in past 15 years, says 
Department of Labor. Page 3, Col. 5} 


Mines and Minerals 


Fatality and injury rates in metal | 
‘mining industry show decline, accord- 
ing to a repors compiled by the Bu-| 
reau of Mines, Department of Com-! 
merce. Page 1, Col. 1) 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Conclusion of excerpts from tran- | 
Script of testimony Oct. 3, at public) 
utilities investigation of Federal Trade | 
Commission. Witness: Paul S. Clapp. ; 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 





storage in United States and Canada, | ; 


night schools having classes for ‘adults. 


United States to join in five-power 
naval conference. 


American controversy remains unset- | 


tled; British invitation to London con- | 
ference says that “no point is outstand- 
ing” to prevent agreement with United | 
States on naval limitation. 


for 12 districts, 


| Congress, 


at the Executive Offices. 


Secretary Wilbur and Secretary La- 
mont to complete basic 
United States within 18 years. i 


destroy mosquito larvae, according to 
Department of Commerce. 





—_——__ 


Government books and _ publications. 
Page 11 


Financial aid is given by 21 States to 
Page 2, Col. 4 

Foreign Relations 
Full text of British invitation to 
Page 3, Col. 2 | 
President declares that no Anglo- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
General , 


Census Bureau appoints supervisors 
Page 11, Col. 4 


introduced in 
Page 11 


Page 3 


Bills and resolutions 


Congress hour by hour. 


Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 


President Hoover announces plan by 
surveys of | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Syria using. mosquito-eating fish to 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Resolutions pending in House of Rep- 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 





Page 1, Col. 3} 


ltwo suits against State and City of 
| New York to prevent diversion of water 
|from Delaware River and to prevent 
dumping of garbage in Atlantic Ocean. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Authority of Interstate Commerce 
|Commissiom to deny request for an 
‘order compelling carriers to pay repara- 
|tions to shippers:who have. allegedly 
paid freight rates found to be whreason- 
able, argued before Court of Appeals 
lof the District of Columbia. (Interstate 
Commerce <Commissiin v. Capital Grain 
!Co, & Ralston Purina Co.) 
| Page 7, Col. 1 


See special index and digest of latest 
; Federal covert decisions on page 8. 


See Accownting; Taxation. 


Labor 


Accidents in steel andjironm industry 
have declimed in past 15 years, says 
Department of Labor. Page 3, Col. 5 


Labor Department outlines efforts to 
end truckmen’s strike in New York. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Patents 


Difference in shape of device 
treating oil 
patent. (E2x parte Egloff et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


| Third Circuit Court of Appeals holds 
patent on E’skimo Pie is invalid because 
of lack of invention. Page 8, Col. 6 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office al- 
lows patemt for fuel feed system as re- 
sult of. finding that combination gaso-| 
line and fuel oil pump involves patent- | 


for 


is held to be basis for| 


| Treasury. Page 7 





Internationa Finance | 
| | 
| Department of Commerce reports in-| 
crease in numter of Latin-American | 
| loans sought in United States. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


| Foreigem exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page’ 6 
| 


Eperiments made by Burkes cf! resentatives provide for additional legal 
Standards reveal method for economi- | beliinge. ane 
cal manufacture of trick. Page 2, Col. 3| Health 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, commends dentists in promot- 
ing child welfare by urging greater 
eare of teeth in address before annual 
convention of American Dental Society 
here. Page 2, Col. 1 


Purchasing 


Government Supplies 


Bureau of Standards offers aid to 
Departments in purchasing motor ve- 





‘Production 


| Agricultural and Food 
Products | 


Thirtieth annual “Directory of Offi- 
| cials and Organizations Concerned with | 
| the Protection of Birds amd Game” by| 
|the Bureau of Biological Survey issued | 
| by the Department of Agriculture. 
Page 12, Col, 1] 
| Food and Food Produets—an article | 
by Dr. Henry §. Knight, Chief, Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, Department of 

Agriculture, discussing uses, as food | 
products, of what was formerly called | 
| Waste as culls, Page 11| 


| 
| Department of Agricultwre issues the 
September number of the Journal of 
| Agricultural Research, Page 11, Col. 7! 


Federal forecast of cotton crop as of 
Oct, 1 is dssued, showing increase of | 
one-half per cent over Sept. 1. 

Page 1, Col. 7) 


| Senator Heflin proposes investigation 
lof crop reporting division of Bureau 
of the Census. Page 1, Col. 6| 


Egg-laying contest for Australasia to 








| 


hicles. Page 1, Col. 2 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Domestic Markets 


Weekly market review made public | 
by Agricultural Economics Bureau. 
; Page 4, Col. 1 | 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 


Elevetors are filled to capacity with 
stored grain, says report on facilities 
at terminal markets made to the Farm 
Board by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Page 1, Col. 1 

Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to consider nominations 
to Farm Board in executive session | 
late this week or early next week, ac- | 
cording to Chairman McNary. 

; Page 2, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 11 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. Page 11 


Army devises plane capable of carry- 
ing two-tor bomb at great altitude. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Admiral Moffett seeks greater prog- 
ress in building dirigibles. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Social Welfare 


Conclusion of full text of report of 
advisory committee to Department of 
Commerce recommending identification 
of prison-made products. Page 10, Col. 6 


Territories 


Department of Commerce reports re- 
strictions have been placed on sale of 
shellfish in Philippine Islands. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Vital Statistics 


Fatality and’ injury rates in metal 
mining industry show decline, accord- 


Service and 





and 


necessary. 


be taken up and discussed in detail by| storage 
which 
‘Glover, by Chase C. Gove, Deputy Sec- 


ond Assistant Postmaster General, 
Aleyne 


announcement of the results of 
ference with the superintendents, since 


formation it will receive wil 


postal service. 


Elevators Are Filled 


Bureau 
nomics Reports to Farm Board) 


able novelty. Page 8, Col. 4 | be desig@med to encourage production of 
| Journal of the United States Court large exes. Page 4, Col. ! 


‘of Customs and Patent Appeals. Department of Agriculture reports 
Page 4| increase 








suggest improvements wherever|to increase the available capacity. 


: | Legal availabjlity concerms the possi- 
All pnpases of mail transportation will| bility of an agency not in possession of 
: space obtaining such space for 
he superintendents and the Department its own. use. 

was represented besides Mr.| Only im the “public”? elevators may 
jstorage space ordinarily be had unless 
and|the elevator space is contracted for in 
Superin-| advance of the season when it is to be 
ice, with | used. Furthermore large amounts of 


A. Fisher, general 
endent of the railway mail sery 


*Delay Advocated ee ae es D. = = \public elevator space is usually leased 
Senator Reed advocated withholding partment is mot expected ‘ns &-\to private parties, such as mills, country 
action on the McKellar amendment, mate any elevators and grain companies, and as 


its con-|a result become in effect private elevator 


space. 


A very large proportion of the grain 
\elevators are of strictly private nature, 
|being Frum in conjunction with milling or 
other businesses. These it ~is tobe ex- 
|pected will be operated im accordance 
|with the needs of that business. 
B : ne, it + aot to be expected 
* |that elevator space built as a part of a 
y Grain In Storage corn products mill would be “eas avail- 
_ |able for the storage of wheat, thus hand- 
Eco. | capping the ¢orn mill for lack of stor- 
"|age space. Likewise, elevators of rye 
and flaxseed mills are not likely to be 
|able to store wheat even though their 
|capacities are not fully utilized. 


t was poimted out that whatever in-| 


\ be used in 
mproving the present efficiency of the 








of Agricultural 








‘ (Coretinued from Page 4.) 





in quantity of grain held inf of Congress. 








Page 11 








|Government should concentrate its ex- 
ceptional aid on a few natural trans- 
portation routes, that is to say, routes 
|Which have been traveled by ox team, 
‘pomy express, railroad, automobile and 
airplane, because people and commodities 


since white men came to North America. 
The Government’s encouragement to the 


be as complete and convincing as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the need of more detailed 
information on weather conditions could 
be supplied in considerable measure by 
cooperation from postmasters, the forest 
service, Army posts, and other govern- 
mental agencies scattered over the coun- 
try which could send their data to trained 
weather bureau forecasters for inter- 
pretation and dissemination. 

With all of the aids to flying which 
science has devised made available to 
such a group of natural transportation 
routes, the American public would soon 
realize the safety and advantage of 
travel by air on regular scheduled routes 
and would then give to the air trans- 
portation lines the support necessary to 
put the aeronautical industry on a sound 
financial basis, thus greatly promoting 
the progress, prosperity and security of 


| 





have naturally traveled over such routes | 


public to fly over these routes should} 


| 


ing to a report compiled by the Bu- 

‘Personnel reau of Mines, Department of Com- 

merce. Page 1, Col. 1 

Education Department of Commerce reports in- 
New books received by the Library | crease in Rhode Island death rate, 


Page 2, Col. 6 





| breaks in the great forests of the coun- 
try. But it also means an enormous eco- 
| nomic saving in emergency fire-fighting, 
which this past season alone has run 
| more than $2,000,000 over and above the 
| regular, normal expenses of this forest 
fire combat service. 

“This has been an abnormally dry year, 
with greater fire hazards. The $2,000,- 
000 emergency expense is only a drop in 
the bucket as compared to the amount 
of destruction of the country’s timber 
supply that has occurred on hundreds of 
thousands of acres of national forests 
this year. 

“We who have studied the problem on 
the ground this year believe that it would 
be a greater economy to spend more 


and firebreaks than to roll up the ex- 
pense of emergency fighting. n 
regular session of Congress, there will 
be a new roads bill out of the House 
Committee on Roads. Ié is anticipated 
that the bill will provide a steady in- 
crease in both the Federal-aid appro- 
priations for roads in cooperation with 
the States and for the roads and trails 
in the national forests. : 

“Valuable as is the standing timber, 
after a careful study of the whole situ- 


| money on the national forest roads, trails | 


At the 

















son, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, 
Walsh of Montana, Wheeler. | 
Paired (6). 

For the amendment (3): 
ridge, Burton, Republicans. 
Against the amendment (3): Blease, 
Copeland, Walsh of Massachusetts, Demo- | 
crats. | 


|of wooden construction, are likely to have 
their capacity limited on account of other | 
jconditions. ~For example, some elevators 
can not be filled to capacity because “4 

| 


our beloved country. 


Added Fund to Fight 
Forest Fires Sought 


ation I am thoroughly convinced that the 
greatest asset of all forests cis their 
prevention of erosion of soil, which takes 
annual toll many times as great as the 
growth of the crops. The forests are 
a wonderful asset as watersheds. There 
is scarcely a western city or town or 


1812 shall enter the United States at 
ports which shall be designated ky the 
Secretary of the Treasury for this pur- 
| pose. 

“If any article described in paragraph 
1812, and imported for sale, is rejected 
as unauthentic in respect to the antiq- 








Mr. Brown Reviews 


Growth of Air Mail 


of 





Gould, Short- 
rotten or otherwise weakened founda- 
tions which would give way if the eleva- 
\tor were filled. 








Promiscuous Utilization 





Not Voting or Paired (4). 
Republicans (2): Hebert, Norbeck. 
Democrat (1): Wagner- 
Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 

Tax on Antiques Urged 


igan, next called up an amendment put- 


ting a 50 per cent penalty on the im- scribed in said paragraph shall have been| 

portation of household furniture and | passed by the customs officials as authen- | this connection the location of space} 

other articles when fraudulently repre-|tic, the question of authenticity shall mot |with regard to places where the grain 
A great deal of|thereafter be raised, in any, proceeding | may be bought and peints of probable 

in}on the part of the Government for the|consumption must be considered in con- 

sold as an-|purpose of imposing penalty prescribed |nection with freight rates. 

for exportation to the’ United | hereunder.” | 


sented as nondutiable. 
furniture is being manufactured 
Europe and fraudulently 
tiques 
States, he said. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, a, 
Finance Committee member, observed 
that 50 per cent is an ‘‘unusualy~high | 


penalty” and suggested that 20 per cent || 


would be sufficient and more in keeping 
with other penalties in the bill, | 
Duty Is Evaded 


“It is the belief of 
sible defense is to emphasize the penalty | 
clause.” 

Senator Simmons, ranking 


tended that the penalty as provided in 
the bill is too high. . 


Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, sug-'year to view transportation problems 'trate the efforts which have been made! 


|uity claimed as a basis for free entry, 
|there shall be imposed, collected, and paid 
jon 
|customs supervision, a penalty of 25 per 
cent of the value of such article in addi- 


: . tion to any other duty imposed by law 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich-| upon such commodities: 


Mail Superintendents to 


| way 


those who have|nouncement by the Post Office Depart- 
studied the situation that the only pos-| ment. | 


jin executive session 
minority | the .week to discuss service matters re- | 
member of the Finance Committee, con- lating to the railway mail service. 


tendents are called 


such article, unless exported under 


“Provided, that if any such article de- 





|} 


Discuss ‘Transportation | 





mail superintendents was 


service, according to an oral an- 


The conference is expected to comtinue | 


the remainder of 


‘It was disclosed that these superin- 


to Washington each 


dinary limitations of storage capacity of 
e 

appraisal 
space, 


availability { 
whether it is economically feasible to use| tation 
sich space as is physically available. In, 


| cumulation and points of consumption to 
;be used, freight rates must allow either 
for storage i 
|favorable proportional rates on the out- 


|bound shipments, In the pres. s 
The annual conference with 15 rail-| after large eae aban 


1 begun | jt became 

“The manufacture and sale of an-| Oct. 8 and presided over by the Second | are located in somewhat disadvantageous 
tiques is now highly organized and we! Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving! positions or w 
are not securing duty on one-half of| Glover, who is in charge of the railway | construction 


those imported,” Mr. Vandenberg said.| mail jhigh costs of storage. 


of old brewery elevators whi 
even provided with means of loading out 
grain once 
elevators. which are subject to insurance 
rates 80 high as to ordinarily prevent 
their use and the building of emergency 
bin space have been common, and illus- 


These comditions, together with the or- . ° ° 

| Service is Diseouraged 

levators, maust be borne in mind in any| 
of the amount of available) LContinied from Page 2.) 

ition and until the people of the United 

By economnic availabilityyis meant. the | States become more thoroughly convinced 

of space with regard to|f the safety and utility of air transpor- 

for themselves, it is the duty 

0 ~ Government to continue its sup- 

port. 

At the present time the Post Office 
Department in compensation paid to:its 
|mail contractors, the Department of 
| Agriculture through the medium of its’ 
weather service, and the Department of 
Commerce by lighting airways, provid- 
ing emergency landing fields and su- 
\pervisimg commercial flyimg, are con- 
}tributim inthe aggregate more than 
| $30,000, 0 annually to the cause of civil 
jaeronautics. This is a large sum of 
money. In my judgment progressively 
to extemd the aid of these three De- 





Ordinarily in order for elevator space 
ocated en route between points of ac- 


in transit privileges or for 


carrying charges developed 
possible to use eleWators which 
tire map of the United States in the 
present . state of passenger transporta- 
|tion by air would create “An unjustifiable 
tax burden. ° 

My own experience in the air convinces 
me that adequate emergency landing 
fields, “ligghts, radio, reliable weather in- 
formaties, together with modern ne 
and omen’ pilots, all under Governme 
jinspection and supervision, will make 
‘flying as safe as any other means of 
rapid transit. 


My, own judgment is that the Federal 


hich because of antiquated 
are subject to unusually 


Cases. have been reported of the use 
are not 


it is in stores The use of 








partments to air lines covering the en-; 


Mr. Summers Says Timber Must 
Be Saved from Blazes 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
already deposited in the ground will re- 
forest burned-over areas; others believe 
that it is more economical to replant, 
because they can restock the forest areas 
with high grade species of trees, in- 
stead of by the hit-and-miss second 
growth of inferior quality. The sub- 
committee visited and studied replanted 
areas in several Government reserva- 
tions. 

**The big problem seems to be the pro- 
tection of the standing forests and young 
growth from forest fires. That means 
| the need of a better system of firebreaks, 
the need of perfectly cleared areas a 
few yards wide, and the construction of 
trails for the firefighters. There is a 
need for funds for work along these 
lines. 

“*There are still inaccessible areas in 
the valuable national forests, where it 
takes from two to four days for a fire- 
fighter to reach a forest fire after he dis- 
covers the smoke of it. The goal of the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
| Agriculture is to get firefighters to the 
scene of a forest fire within two hours 
of , its outbreak. 

**That goal will be reached. It means 
greater Federal eppropriations and ex- 





Ppenditures for roads and trails and fire- 


valley that is not dependent for water 
| supply on the forests. 

“One of the most hopeful things that 
the subcommittee observed was the utili- 
zation of the forest-waste material 
around the mills up there in the North- 
west. Millions of dollars are being used 


smoke in past ages. 

“Alaska has thousands of miles of tim- 
ber belt, 1 to 2 miles wide, extending 
along the coast of the mainland and on 
its innumerable islands. Its coast line, 
it should be remembered, is greater than 
the cdast line of continental United 
States. : 
posed on the outlines of the United 
States proper, southeastern ~Alaska 
would rest on Savannah, Ga. stretch 
northward to Duluth, Minn., and from 
there its islands would link up as far 
west as San Diego, Calif. The bulk of 
it would blanket Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and parts of’the Dakotas and 
Oklahoma. And all up through this vast 
area of Alaska are great fotests of cot- 
tonwood, aspen, maple, and other spe- 
cies, 

“Two great pulp mills, with their tim- 
ber cutting scaled so that the mills will 
be operated perpetually, are being built 
in southeastern Alaska, one of them at 
Juneau. There are two great national 
forests ‘in Alaska. About one-fifth of 
the timber of the national forests of the 
United States is in Alaska.” 





in the utilization of what went up in| 


If Alaska were to be superim- | 







This cumulates the 52 
. Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Two Companies 
_ Ask Restoration 
- Of Radio Rights 


| Licenses of Concerns Were 
Revoked for Failure to 





|| Meet Public-utility “Re- 


quirements : y j 

Two commercial companies which 
formerly held licenses to maintain radio- 
telegraph communications, but whose 
licenses were revoked because the com- 
panies failed to meet the public-utility 
requirements established by the Fed- 
| eral: Radio Commission, appeared before 
; that body on Oct. 8 seeking reinstate- 
| ment. 


E. L. Church, representing the Wil- 
mington Transportation Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Calif., which, Re said, is owned 
lar#ely by the William Wrigley Jr. in- 
terests, asked that the _ ship-to-shore 
license formerly held by his company 
be renewed. The station had operated 
with 100 watts power on the 2,610 kilo- 
cycle channel. 

For the Alaska Packers’ Association, 
G. D. Gaskey told the Commission that, 
| although his company could not conform 
with the public-utility requirements, it 
was dependent upon radio for communi- 
| cation between its headquarters Ala- 
meda, Calif., and its packing house at 








il} Naknek, Alaska. 


Station Used in Ship Service 
Mr. Church declared that the former 
| Wilmington station had been used ity 


|; dispatching tugs and vessels in an 


| around Los Angeles harbor.’ The com- 
; pany, he said, owns three steamers. 
| Last June, he explained, the Commission 
revoked the license of the station, be- 
| cause. it did not operate as .a public 
| utility, and was used merely for private 
enterprise. 


The assistant general counsel of the 
Commission, Paul D, P. Spearman, 
brought out that the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America and the Federal 
Telegraph Company both have stations 
for ship-to-shore service within 10 miles 
of Wilmington, and that these companies, 
as public utilities, could handle the Wil- 
mington company’s traffic. Y 


It was pointed out by Liéut, E. K. Jett, 
| Short-wave engineer of the Commission, 
that the 2,610-kilocycle channel sought by 
the company has been set aside for use 
in aviation. Under the aviation plan re- 
cently adopted by the Commission, he de- 
clared, the band from 2,608 to 2,650 kilo- 
cycles was set aside for aviation, to take 
care of future needs. 


Asks Any Channel 
The Wilmington eompany, said Mr. 
Church, is willing to accept any chanpel 
assignment thought to be feasible bs , 
the Commission. 


The Alaska packers’ station was closed 
by order of the Commission last June, 
and it now seeks an assignment on the 
7,600-kilocycle channel with 500 watts 

ower, for limited commercial operation, 

r. Gaskey declared. There is little or 
no public communication available to 
the stations which would be operated, 
the witness declared, but he said the 
service was essential to the packing in- 
dustry. 


Wire communication between the 
Alaskan establishment and the Alameda 
headquarters, Mr. Gaskey continued, is 
not dependable. Maintenance of commu- 
nication, however, he declared, is vital 
to his company. 

Following the testimony, Commis- 
sioner E. 0. Sykes, presiding for the 
Commission, declared the cases would 
be taken under advisement. 





Wheat Stocks in Storage 
Gain at Principal Markets 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


last year. ‘ 

Total United States grain in store in 
the Canadian markets is as follows: 
| wheat, 8,789,000 bushels for the current 
week, as compared with 8,658,000 bush- 
els for the previous week, and 4,508,000 
bushels for the same week last year. 
For corn, 729,000 bushels for the current 
week, against 763,000 bushels for the 
previous week, and 432,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Totals for 
oats are 4,664,000 bushels for the cur- 
rent week, against 4,293,000 bushels for 
the previous week, and 2,009,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. Totals for 
rye are 2,900,000 bushels for the cur- 
rent week, against 2,804,000 bushels for 
the previous week, and 1,313,000 bush- 
els for.the same week last year. For 
barley 1,266,000 bushels for the current 
week, against 1,341,000 bushels for the 
previous week, and 5,808,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





Information on Game Laws. 
Given in New Directory 


For the convenience of game authori- 
ties, bird-protection organizations, and 
| others in getting information about game 
and game laws, the 30th annual “Direc- 
tory of Officials and Organizations Con- 
| cerned with the Protection of Birds and 
Game,” compiled by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, has just been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture as Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 57-M, the De- 


partment announced Oct. 8. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 








The organization and personnel of 
| governmental establishments in this 
/country, Canada, Newfoundland, and 


| Mexico are giveh, together with the 
| names and addresses of officials of State- 
wide game and bird protective associa- 
tions and societies, and of the prinei- 
| pal national organizations interested in 
| bird protection, including the anes - 
| bird treaty act advisory toard. The 
| edition available to the Department of 
} Agriculture for free distribution is lim- 
ited, but copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
i ernment Printing Office, Washington, D, 
C., at 5 cents each, 


and 1,342,000 bushels for the same week 9 | 


